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That the construction of a new order in this part of the world is rapidly 
forging ahead is evident from the rehabilitation 
activities which are now in full swing in different 
southern countries. Among the latest events, 
the two adjustments, one concerning the delimitation of the Thai 
frontiers and the other regarding the incorporation of the International 
Settlement of Shanghai by the Nanking Government, conclusively 
point out how the new reciprocal understanding in greater East Asia 
is functioning. Premier General Hidéki Tohjo, leaving Tokyo on 


New Order and 
Latest Adjustments 


June 30, arrived in Bangkok on July 4. Immediately he entered into 


conversations with Premier Field-Marshal Phibul Songgram, as a 
result of which an agreement was reached between the two leaders 
specifying the inclusion into Thailand of the four northern Malay states 
of Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu and Perlis, as well as the Kengtung 
Shan state of Burma. Kedah has an area of 3,800 square miles, Kelan- 
tan 5,870 square miles, Trengganu 2,000 square miles and Perlis 316 
square miles. All these states in the past were part of the then Siam. 
The Kengtung Shan state, with an area of 12,000 square miles, has long 
been associated with northern Thailand. Also by virtue of the agree- 
ment the adjacent Shan state of Mong Pan has been handed over to 
Thailand. A joint communiqué released in Bangkok gave details of the 
accord and reaffirmed the solidarity of Japanese-Thai relationship. 
Earlier, on June 30 Japanese Ambassador Masayuki Tani and Nanking 
Foreign Minister Chu Min-yi signed an agreement setting forth the 
retutn of the International Shanghai Settlement to the Nanking Gov- 
ernment. Premier Tohjo arrived in Singapore on July 5 and held 
discussions with Field-Marshal Count Hisa-ichi Térauchi, commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese forces in the southern region. After inspecting 
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military establishments, he visited Sumatra, Java and Borneo and re- 
turned to Tokyo on July 12. Ina press statement, he declared that the 
construction of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere was being 
steadily realized, and that the defence preparedness of the region had 
been made as sound as possible. 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Indian nationalist leader, left Tokyo on 
3 July 2 and arrived in Singapore two days later. He 

WO cu was given an enthusiastic welcome by the Indian resi- 
ents. At a mass meeting he was chosen the pre- 

sident of the Indian Independence League. On July 7 Mr. Bose in an 
impressive speech told his countrymen that the Indians residing in this 
part of the world must organize themselves to form a second front for 
the Indian independence movement. He added that he was contem- 
plating to form a provisional government in order to spur the realiza- 
tion of the cherished objective. On the ptevious day he reviewed the 
newly organized Indian National Army as its supreme commander. 
Premier Tohjo also witnessed the march past of the same army. With 
the arrival of Mr. Bose in the south, the Indian independence movement 
in greater East Asia has gained a new vigour, and the Indians from 
different areas are enlisting themselves in the Indian National Army to 
fight for the liberation of their country. The subsequent speeches 
delivered by Mr. Bose clarify that the movement he is leading will be of 
military nature, that is, under his command the Indians in East Asia, 
as members of the Indian National Army, will engage in battle with 
the British forces entrenched on the Indo-Burmese border, thereby 


assisting the consolidation of the freedom movement at home from 
outside. 


The American = on June 30 landed on Rendova Island in the 
Solomons and then moved into New Georgia with 
Abed Aes ast bc the intention of freezing the Japanese ee Opera- 

: ting in Munda. The Japanese g 
with protective air and naval assaults, counter 
foiled the repeated attempts of the American la 
§ in the course of a night battle in the Kula 
squadrons sank six American warships. The destroyed vessels con- 

_ sisted of one B-class cruiser of the Santa Fe type (10,000 tons), one B- 
: class cruiser of the Helena type (10,000 tons), one B-class ctuiser of an 
unidentified type, one large destroyer of the Strong type and a special 
ship of an unindentified class. Again in a night engagement off 


atrison, in conjunction 
-attacked furiously and 
nding parties. On July 
Gulf Japanese destroyer 
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Kulambangra Island, Japanese naval craft sent to the bottom two Ame- 
tican cruisers and disabled another. Up to that time warplanes shot 
down totalled 188. The high-power Japanese counter-assaults have 
bogged down the American island-to-island offensive move. 


Govemnor Shighéo Ohdachi of Tokyo Metropolis in an interview on 
Angust 1o with foreign newspaper cortes- 

gourree Ohdactt on pondents for the first time since his assumption 
oe Of nex duties declared that the air defence of 
Tokyo had been made perfectly complete. It may be mentioned that the 
metropolitan structure has been newly set up by inctoporating greater 
Tokyo. He went on to say that ‘‘ while due consideration is being 
given to strengthen the ait defence preparedness, the people of Tokyo 
will not be seriously affected by aerial bombardments, for they have 
confidence in their ability to withstand all conceivable ordeals. For 
instance, when the main parts of Tokyo and Yokohama wete 
destroyed in the 1923 eatthquake, the people of these two cities 
unperturbed by the unprecedented calamity carried on their respective 
duties for reconstruction, with the result the capital of Japan was reborn 
from the ruins in a short space time, even on a larger scale.” He sub- 
mitted that if the Tokyo people had not been unnerved by the seismic 
disaster, it is unlikely that their morale could be lowered by air raids. 


France by concluding an agreement with the Nanking Government on 
July 30 surrendered its concession in Shanghai to 
that administration. Thus Nanking has restored 
China’s full sovereign tight over the Shanghai 
area, an important political and economic centre of the continent. 
It is understood that the International Shanghai Settlement and the 
French Concession will be merged with a view to organizing a single 
large city. On July 30 the Italian Government, too, gave up its 


France Surrenders 
its Concession 


-administrative right over the settlement. The remaining friendly 


foreign nations are about to take identical steps. 


The elimination of excessive speculative transactions and maintenance 
of just and stable stock prices are the two main aims 

pg mia es of the new stock exchange system embodied in the 
Japan Securities Exchange which was opened to 

business on July 1, according to the explanation offered by Finance 
Minister Okinori Kaya at the opening ceremony held on that day at the 
Tokyo Exchange. Mr. Kaya said that the functions of the Japan 
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Securities Exchange were to bring about the formation of just prices in 
secutities and stabilize prices, thus contributing to the smooth opera- 
tion of national economy. He added : “ The exchange will aim at the 
smooth circulation of securities, including stocks. The profit-first 
market operation policy followed under the old order must, of course, 
go.” He continued : ‘‘ Dealings are to be concentrated on spots, and 
the futures transactions ate to be confined to those which would be 
necessary for forming fair prices, for stabilizing them and for equalizing 
them. The powers of the Government and the exchanges for the 
control of transactions have beem markedly strengthened. When the 
authorities see that prices ate liable to soar inordinately or that they are 
slumping, they must exercise those powers unhesitatingly. In view of 
the rising demand for funds to continue the war and to push the gigantic 
construction programme throughout greater East Asia, vast funds must 
be raised through the issue of securities, especially stocks. Thus the 
tesponsibility of the exchanges and dealers in securities will become all 
the gteater. Consequently, so far from their wartime réle being in- 
significant, they have an ever greater promising future before them.” 
Mr. Takashi Isaka, president of the Japan Securities Exchange, pointed 
out the fact that stock exchanges had now become issue markets as well 
as circulation markets, and that the profit-first policy had been super- 
seded by one of public service to raise the funds necessary for winning 
the war. ‘“{An epochal teform,” he explained, ‘‘is that, when the 
Government deems it necessaty for the stabilization of securities ptices, 
“ieee er See : nf conducted or to commission 
dies aaieciecs ne anes - Pe olition of the issues of the ex- 
speculative operations emacs a a = oo SEI 
saa ed'stock transactions in many cases 

cc. \ate must now be taken to prevent speculative 


- interest to be concentrated on spots. It is hoped that dealers will 


CO-0} i F : 
perate with the Government in the formation of tationl prices in 


securities and in thei j ; : 
Page” eit smooth circulation and also for the promotion 


Beginnin inning July, five of the key industrial control associations were 


entrusted with administrative powers by the Welfare 
ose. a oe the training of skilled workers, 

Sara . Ss and other labour affairs. In the first phase of 
: oe tens delegation of labour powets affecting the iron a secli 
dighers ee coe Sales. the super-priorities industries and the 
] : Shoe > unconsi se mining, the control associations teceived powers 


Control Grout 
Get Powers 
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relating to the training of skilled workers at factories and workshops, 
licenses under the wage control ordinances and labour management in 
factories and workshops. They also apply to the allocation of national 
school graduates, young men in general and graduates of technological 
schools employed in various industries. The Welfare Ministry express- 
ed the hope that the delegation of powers to the associations would 
ptomote their sense of responsibility for increased production, inasmuch 
as the measure was designed above all toward that end. 


For the purpose of attaining increased production of wheat, the total 
¢ ; __ avetage for wheat cultivation during the 1944- 
oe icra m™ 45 ceteal year will be raised to 2,000,00 chobu 

(one chobu is equivalent to 2.45 actes), or an 
inctease of 124,000 chobu as compared with that for the cutrent year, 
according to an address of instructions given by Agricultural Minister 

Yamazaki at a consulting meeting held for two days, August 9 and 

10. He explained that the production of rice was favourable in Japan 

proper last year. However, due to unfavourable rice crop condi- 

tion in Korea, the importation of rice to some extent was projected. 

As in the case of last year and the year before last, importation was 

attended by numerous difficulties, and subsequently the Government 

was forced to urge the farmers to offer 41,000,000 koks (one koku 
equals 4.96 bushels) of rice. Although the offering progressed 
smoothly, the goal amount has yet to be reached. He continued: 

‘*The estimated wheat crop this year is wrose than the quantity 

expected. Hence, the plan for increasing the wheat acteage to 

2,000,000 chobu. Meanwhile, as substitutes for tice, production of 

potatoes and sweet potatoes is being intensified.” 


The Welfare Ministry has reached a decision to carry out shortly the 
a tequisitioning of entrepreneurs who ate responsible 
pone el Mot for the management of the designated factories and 
other plants under the direct control of the 
Government. ‘The office, which has been pushing various arrange- 
ments for the unification of the set-up of factoties whose heads will 
be subjected to requisitioning, enforced the ordinance pertaining to 
the revision of the people’s mobilization plan on August 1. With all 
atrangements having been completed, the Welfare Ministry’s ordinance 
concerning the requisitioning of services of persons was enforced on 
August 10. Thus the requisitioning of entrepreneuts has become a 
decided fact. 
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Engineer Masa-ichi Oka of the synthetic oil section of the Commerce company, the Kanégafuchi Jitsugyo, was announced 


Kanebo 


and Industry Ministry Fuel Bureau has discovered a : to Merge by Mr. Shingo Tsuda, president of si fibre firm, in 
Sane Ptocess for extracting lubricating oil from raw rubber, his speech before the shareholders of his company 
Motor cat gasoline and benzene of low ignition at a regular plenary session for the business term held on July 24. 

point are already being manufactured, though in small quantities, from rs The Kariébo has enjoyed a long tradition as the eer fibre wie 
tubber. Since Japan now commands the greatest rubber resources in prise in this country, undertaking both the production Of faw materials 
the world, the process will make possible the production of lubricating and Ppeneeesing #0 the last finished article,” Mr. Tsuda said. He con- 
oil in adaition to gasoline and benzene in voluminous quantities. f tinued : Recently it extended its activities to the field of chemical 
Wheteas in the case of petroleum the viscocity of the lubricating oil, fibres and its manufactures have earned world-wide feputation. It 
which is its life, obtained from it is determined by the nature of the would be showing scant co-operation with the national policy if, with 
ctude oil, any viscocity can be secured through the new process of its wide margin of resources, it left the field of urgent and vital industries 
using rubber. Another feature is its low cost of ptoduction and the to other heavy and chemical industry SO FCEP ESE ss That is why ad 
availability, with slight modifications, of the equipment now being have taken the bold decision to combine the Kanébo with the Kanéjitsu, 
operated by different companies. the latter of which is carrying on heavy and chemical industries. The 
two companies have been inseparably united from the first, but we 

Reporting that most favourable results had attended ptoduction efforts wish to adopt a suitable plan for merging the companies into a single 
2 in the first half of this year, and especially in the first organization,” The authorized capital of the Kanégafuchi Spinning 
canny quarter, Lieutenant-General Tei-ichi Suzuki, president Company 1s ¥136,200,000, of which *¥'96,200,000 is paid up, and for 

of the Planning Board, in his speech before the Central many years it has enjoyed high reputation in the fields of cotton, 

Co-operative Council of the National Service Association, which met Spinning, taw silk, tayon, staple fiber, woollen goods and fine textiles. 
on July 14 fora three-day tegular plenary session, emphasized the need The Kanégafuchi Jitsugyo was founded in July, 1938, with an 
rece of redoubled efforts to inctease the fighting strength of the nation. authorized capital of ¥140,000,000, of which F105,000,000 is paid up. 


. “ The times are such,” he declared, “‘ that even if all the people of this 


ne deciared, An economic mission headed by Mr. Masatsuné Ogura, former 
country staked their lives in boosting production, there could be no 


Finance Minister, and composed of other eminent 


such a thing as enough.” epee ck businessmen, returned to Tokyo on July 19 from a 
: : t fi ion i ina. At i P 
Mr. Naoto Kohiyama, adviser to the Iron and Steel Control Association, : } issued a pees Mache cae ee paar: In 
Be was appointed on July 14 ptesident of the South busi inine { - dkn : ledge of each other’ 4 
éhigania Manchuria Rail c Sagan : nese businessmen gaining first-hand knowle ge of each other’s country 
Heads S.M.R. anchurla Kailway Company y the Government in 5 : : : cevisg 
succession to Mr. Taku-ichi Ohmura, whe had resigned and expressing satisfaction at the results he had obtained in his exchange 
Mr. Kohiyama is fifty-eight years old. He joined the staff of the South ‘ Eze with Chinese businessmen, as well as Nanking Government 
Manchuria Railway Company after completing his college career. 2 eae f ; 
Subsequently, he resigned from the company to found the Kokusai - y way of promoting cultural exchange between Getmany and Japan, 
Transport Company, of which he was director. He became a director Axis Copyright Cheap oerents se conclade d on July 10 between 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company in 1927 and in June, 1937, Arrangements _ the two countries on the basis of the Japan-Germany 
_ Was appointed president of the Showa Steel Works at Anshan, Man- | Cultural Agreement, which was signed in Berlin in 
choukuo, affiliated with the Manchuria Industrial Development Cor- 1938 for simplifying copyright procedures tegatding translations. 
pOtation. On the founding of the Iron and Steel Control Tes Negotiations had been cattied on for some time in the German capital 


sion in, 1941, he was tecommended to the present post. for settling the question of translation copyrights between Germany 


and Japan in view of the increased importance of cultural exchange 
between them. As a result, on July 10 in Berlin, the Japanese Em-_ 
: 2 


e 
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Reich authorities came to an agreement of views in regard 
O ceiod of exchanging copyright royalty between the authors of : 
one country and the translators of the other. In Japan, the Dai Nippon 
Copyright Protection League and in Germany the German Translation 
Rights Agency are respectively to collect and pay royalty for transla- 
tion. Instead of going through the labourious process of applying to 
the Home Minister and obtaining his permission for translating a 
German work after the Home Minister has received the report of the 
Dai Nippon Copyright Inquiry Commission as to the royalty to be 
paid, all that the prospective translator will be required to do is to 
apply to the Dai Nippon Copyright Protection League which will 
attend to all the necessary procedures. In this way, cultural exchange 
between the two allies will be greatly facilitated, 


Two religious bodies have been formed, one Buddhist and the other 
Christian, with the object of promoting the spiritual 
fae hg taaet fervour of the peoples of greater East Asia. On 
July 5 the Greater East Asia Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association was inaugurated in the capital of Japan to consolidate the 
teligious spirit of the youthful Buddhist population. Thirty-five 
tepresentatives from China, Manchoukuo and Inner Mongolia took 
part in the inauguration cetemony. Simultaneously, the Japanese 
Christian Association was organized in Tokyo to give a new national 
ditection to the propagation of Christian faith. The Education Minis- 
try, the Greater East Asia Affairs Ministry and the National Service 
Association ate tepresented on these two new bodies. It is expected 
that the Mohammedan populace of greater East Asia would organize 
4 tepresentative association of their own. 
At the invitation of Mr. Eiji Amau, President of the Board of Informa- 
a ae tion, Mr. Phairot Jaiyanama, director of the Publicit 
aah hes Bureau of the Thai Gournment, and Mr. Prices 
See Panyarachun, chairman of the Thai Press Associa- 
‘Hon, arrived in Tokyo late in July to stimulate cultural and publicity 
tions between the two countries and inspect the wartime life of 
1. They interviewed the front-rank Government leaders and visited 
id publicity institutions in the country. After a stay 
they left for a short tour of the important 
nd choukuo and then returned to Bangkok. 
an has once again revealed that the fostering of 
ee the two Buddhist nations have become 
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By KATSUJI INAHARA 


ARTIME necessities have obliged America, Britain and 
the Soviet Union to conclude a mutually beneficial 
understanding : but the question is how far this understanding is 
Operating to the best advantage of each contracting party? The 
existing framework of the ABS line-up reveals that the carefully 
ptepared community of interest is either skin deep or temporary 
in character ; it is not based on unequivocal good faith or good 
intention. America, Britain and the Soviet Union have become 
comrades-in-arms principally to wage hostilities against Germany, 
and not to stabilize a durable affinity between Moscow on the one 
side and London and Washington on the other. The lack of sin- 
cetity and close teamwork among these Powers have given rise 
to the speculation that the Soviet-“ Democtatic ” front is being 
maintained purely as a wattime military measure, without seeking 
a teconciliation between “ democracy” and Communism. The 
tecent disbandment of the Comintern set-up has not caused any 
improvement in the American-British-Soviet relations: rather it 
has pointed out that Moscow desires to have a free hand in ~ 
dealing with the affairs of its own sphere. 

Superficially, it appears that the ABS alignment is functioning 
without interruption. An introspective analysis, however, dis- 
closes its unsatisfactory nature. The Soviet Union; on account 
of its ability to withstand Reich offensives; is more and mote 
taking a bolder attitude toward its Anglo-American partners. 
On the other hand, Britain and the United States, being appre- 
hensive of Soviet potentiality, are endeavouring to swing the 
pendulum on their side. The Whitehall and the White House 
ate manipulating to utilize the Kremlin for theit benefit. In 
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consequence, the Kremlin is doing the same thing, with the 
tesult that a bi-dimensional diplomatic proclivity has appeated 
on the foreground of the ABS line-up. This is evident from the 
mannet in which the latest Anglo-American conference was 
held. 

At the outset of the Reich-Soviet war, the Red Army suf- 
fered a seties of setbacks, and continued to meet with reverses 
until it successfully counter-attacked the German forces in the 
last winter. As long as the situation remained unfavourable, 

the Soviet Union repeatedly appealed to the United States and 
Britain for military aids, and refrained from asserting itself for an 
adjustment of relations with its “ democratic” partners. But 
when the Red Army achieved important results in its last winter 
offensive, the Kremlin thought that the time had come for 
Pressing its tertitorial claims on Britain and Ametica, simul- | 
taneously demanding the dispatch of intensified aids. Noting 
the change of attitude of Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill decided on a policy of viewing the 
question of territorial adjustment as a post-war issue. In this 


way, they saved themselves from giving a definite reply to 
Premier Stalin. 


x its supremacy in the Baltic Sea and on the Finnish Bay. It is 
also suggested that it has a design on the Dardanelles to render | 


easy its penetration into the Balkans, thereby creating conditions 


. “Slavic aspiration. There js no 
ee doubt that the Soviet Union has territorial desires, which 
date back to the days of Peter the Great. It is undetstood on 


Nazi-Communist ‘war is the Soviet 
tial sphere. Following the Red 
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Army’s success in the last winter campaign, this resolution was 
made clear to Britain and the United States, which Powers, too, 
ate not inclined to relish it, especially when they have pledged 
to honour their guarantees given to countries now under Ger- 
man control. 

The Anglo-American policy toward the Kremlin is one of 
playing the Soviet Union against Getmany. They wish that the 
Red Army in its persistent attempts for recovery would be 
so weakened that they would be able to dispense with the Soviet 
territorial claims in the post-war petiod. Their plaf is to reinstate 
Poland as an independent State and make it a buffer between 
Soviet Russia and western Europe. They also think that it 
would be better to cede one of the Baltic States to Poland, so 
that, by acquiring new strength, it would serve as a deterrent on 
the Soviet northward drive. All these ideas ate embodied in 
the so-called Sikorski plan which, it is said, with certain altera- 
tions and modifications, has been drafted as the Anglo-American 
blueprint of a new order in western Europe. Needless to men- 
tion that the Anglo-American plan not only refutes the Soviet 
territorial claim, but also constitutes a challenge to the Kremlin. 

The deficiency in the ABS line-up has become palpable 
owing to the prior non-settlemet of the Soviet territorial claims. 
Although Premier General Sikorski, the nominal author of the 
aforesaid scheme for Poland’s new territory, recently met with 
an untimely end near Gibraltar, it does not mean that the Polish 
ambition in this tegard has been given a convenient funeral. 
In fact, Britain and America have taken up the Polish scheme as 
a counterweight against the Soviet ptogramme. Because the 
Polish question is interwoven with the Soviet territorial claims, 
London and Washington find themselves in no Position to voice 
their frank opposition to the Progtamme of the Kremlin; in 


masked disinclination brings to light the fact that they inwardly 
do not for a moment want the Soviet Union to grow powerful : 
they only want it to act as their sword against Germany until 
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such time when they would emerge sufficiently strong to enforce 
their policies in Europe. Soviet Russia, being fully aware of 
this Anglo-American ultetior motive, is busy formulating appro- 
priate counter-steps. The upshot of this two-way tussle is an 
unfortunate contraction in the common objective of the Soviet- 
“Democratic” front. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is transparent that Britain and 
the United States are conscious of a “ red peril” just as Soviet 
Russia is alive to the reality of a “democratic” agerandizement. 
Certain quarters even go so far as to say that the Anglo-American 
feat of a “‘ted Europe ” is not necessarily a camouflage. They 
add that the Slavs account for seventy pet cent. of the increase 
in the population of Europe, and so if things go on as they are, 
it will not be long before other races of Europe would find them- 
selves dominated by the Slavs, that is, Slavs of Soviet Russia. 
This may be the reason why both London and Washington are 
not willing to give countenance to the pan-Slavic movement of 
Moscow. Moreover, they do not feel safe to put trust in the 
diplomacy of the Kremlin. It is still fresh in their memory that, 
on the eve of the outbreak of the European war, the Soviet 
Union, despite its chronic opposition to Nazism, contracted a 
Non-aggression pact with Germany to seek a chance for realizing 
its territorial wishes and also to gain time in making its war- 
Ptepatedness complete. Soon after the start of the European 
wart, Poland was pattitioned off between Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Subsequently, the Molotov Pptoposal was mooted to 
enlarge the scope of the Soviet territorial claims. Following the 
- Soviet manceuvre in Yugoslavia, the Reich-Soviet wat broke 
out, and the Soviet territorial claims were revived after the Red 
Atmy’s success in the last Winter offensive. The Anglo-Ame- 
rican nations, whose diplomacy is based on an invariable founda- 
tion, cannot possibly abide by the “ catch-as-catch-can ” dip- 
lomatic strokes of the Kremlin, 
oe de jure and de fi ike scan, oe als for Mose ow's 
eden = A ssociation with Anglo-American military 
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activities in the Pacific. It would not be incorrect to imagine 
that both London and Washington ate urging Moscow either 
to abrogate the neutrality pact and enter into a state of wat with 
Japan or gtant bases to America in its Far Eastern territory to 
facilitate attacks on the mainland of this country. The Kremlin, 
however, is paying no heed to the Anglo-American persuasion, 
for it is determined to adhere to the terms of the treaty. From 
the standpoint of allies in war, the Anglo-American contention 
in this regard seems tenable, but such a tenability disappears when 
one considers that the Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Treaty casts no 
teflection either on the European war ot on the Pacific conflict. 

It must not be forgotten that the Japanese-Soviet Neutrality 
Treaty was signed before the commencement of the Reich-Soviet 
war, that is, firstly, before Britain and the United States agteed 
to dispatch aids to the Soviet Union, and secondly, before Britain 
and the United States became regular military allies of the Soviet 
Union. This exposure discloses that Britain and the United States, 
in pledging their assistance to the Soviet Union in the latter’s 
wat against Germany, had neither made it a condition that the 
Moscow Government should repudiate its neutrality with Japan, 
not had the Moscow Government given any promise to do so 
in the near future. Even when the Pacific war ensued, Britain 
and the United States lodged no demand with the Kremlin for 
the invalidation of the Japanese- Soviet Neutrality Treaty. It 
was only after the disappearance of Anglo-American hegemony 
from greater East Asia that they thought it useful to engineer the 
tepudation of the pact. In other words, the uninterrupted 
defeats they suffered at the hands of the Japanese forces in 
greater East Asia prompted them to request their ally, Soviet 
Russia, either to have its neutrality with Japan annulled or allow 
the Ametican command to construct bases of attack against 
Japan in the Soviet Far Eastern territory. These proposals have 
evidently made no impression on the Kremlin whose Far 
Eastern policy is being directed through the medium of the 
Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Treaty. 

If the Anglo-American nations can sway the Kremlin to 
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liquidate the neutrality pact, they would, in that event, certainly 
gain an additional advantage to prosecute the Pacific war. ‘The 
question is what benefit the Soviet Union would detive from 
such a volte face? It is apparent that its “ democratic ” partners 
want it to be embroiled in the Pacific wat chiefly to create con- 
ditions for the consummation of their objective in this patt of the 
world, just as they are making it fight on the eastetn front for the 
Pfomotion of their cause in Europe. In face of this Anglo- 
American intention, it is hardly likely that the Soviet Union 
would drastically overhaul its Far Eastern policy. Furthetmore, 
the Kremlin has no community of interest with London and 
Washington insofar as East Asia -is concerned—a fact which 
otdinarily impells the Soviet Union to keep away from Anglo- 
Ametican machinations. 

The ABS alignment may stand any amount of strain as 
long as the contracting parties have a common objective in 
Waging war against Germany. This means that the co-opera- 
ty au dappens eer ced of hes 
oe Sage a f Soviet Russia ot for Britain 

atter two Powers dissolve their 
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the Soviet Union discards its neutral stand, the Anglo-American 
Powets would intensify their manipulations to bring about the 
culmination of a Japanese-Soviet wat. Ifa Japanese-Soviet war 
breaks out, the Soviet Union will have to fight on two fronts, 
particularly at a time when it has staked everything to prosecute 
hostilities against Germany. It is inconceivable that Premier 
Stalin would fall in with the Anglo-American suggestion of 
precipitating war with Japan, whose aspitations in no way can be 
construed as a menace to the Soviet Union. It may be tecalled 
that Premier Stalin declined the joint invitation of President 
Roosevelet and Prime Minister Churchill to attend the Casa- 
blanca conference mainly because the subject of Japanese-Soviet 
relations was included on the agenda. It is conjecturable that 
on the same ground Premier Stalin declined to attend the sub- 
sequent Anglo-American conferences and the latest Roosevelt- 
Churchill parley. No further elucidation is tequired to state 
that Premier Stalin has, on the ground of national interest, 
excluded the question of Japanese-Soviet relations from the 
scope of the ABS alignment, an exclusion which has naturally 
irritated Britain and America, especially the latter. 

No less significant impediment in the smooth Operation of 


‘the ABS line-up is the Anglo-American inability to form a 


second European front. The Pravda has already declared that 
the Sicilian campaign cannot be connected with the issue of 
opening a second front in Europe. By the second front is 
meant that Britain and America should take up military positions 
in the reat ot on the flank of Germany in order to telieve the 
Reich pressure on the eastern front. When the German forces 
penetrated deep into European Russia, Premier Stalin demanded 
the formation a second front in Europe. This demand was 
interpreted as a Soviet plea to Britain and the United States to 
come to its rescue. Later developments on the eastern front 
suggested that Premier Stalin demanded the creation of a second 
front no so much for saving his country as for making the 
Anglo-American nations bear their due share in the prosecution 


of the common war against Germany. The display the Red 
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Army gave in its last winter offensive and the present trend of 
Soviet countet-attacks leave no room for doubt that Premier 
Stalin wants a second front to be set up mainly to make Britain 
and America fight their shate of the battle against Germany. He 
does not want their positive military help on the eastern front, 
as is evidenced from his policy of keeping the Soviet military 
machine separate from the joint Anglo-American war machinery, 
The Soviet Union gave Cuttency to the second front issue 
when it was experiencing the severity of German blitzkrieg on- 
slaughts. Both Britain and the United States thought that 
unless sufficient aid was extended to the Soviet Union, the defencé 
ability of the Red Atmy would become matkedly feeble. Thete- 
fore, they sought to bolster the defence capacity of the Red 


battle against Germany. But when the Soviet forces began to 
Prove their mettle; Britain and America realized that their war 
With Germany must be conducted in 4 Manner as would not be 
beneficial to the Soviet interest. To forestall theit move, Pre- 
—— Stalin demanded that a second front to be opened must be 
7 ee ditected against Germany; in other words, he 
De ae ae America to engage in frontal clashes with 
Hise y : tategic sectots. The Anglo-American nations as 

et of principle admit the necessity of Opening a second 
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ton to prosecute their own offensives against Germany, of course, » 
within the framework of the ABS line-up; and as such, the 
second front question has become an Anglo-American issue of 
organizing a forceful counter-thrust against Germany. The 
Soviet front can no longer be connected with the projected 
Opening of an Anglo-American front in Europe. The Soviet 
defence recovery has enabled the Kremlin to exert its own 
influence on the conduct of the ABS alignment. Britain and 
the United States, desiring to turn the scales in their favour, are 
now feverishly preparing to reopen hostilities in Europe. Their 
present war pfepatations against Germany, in a way, ate directed - 
toward getting even with the Soviet Union. If they succeed in 
cattying out their-intention, they would be able to make the 
Soviet Union follow their policies in conducting war ; if not, they 
shall have to take into account the weight of Soviet diplomacy. 
The present deficiency in the ABS line-up has arisen on 
account of non-agteement in regatd to Moscow’s tertitorial 
claims, the Kremlin’s policy of adhering to the Japanese-Soviet 
Neutrality Treaty and the Anglo-Ametican inability to set up a 
powerful second European front. Indications ate that these 
three factors with the passage of time would become progressively 
aggravated, unless immediate steps are taken to adjust mutual 
relations on as realistic a foundation as possible Will the Soviet 
Union be content with the price to be offered by America and 
Britain? Or will the latter two countties be prepared to give 
the former what is demanded by it? On the solution of these 
two questions depends the harmonious operation of the ABS line- 
up. The Moscow Government’s severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the refugee Polish Government has made it explicit 
that it is bent upon Pressing its territorial claims on Poland. Can 
Britain and America, disregarding the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter, agree to the Soviet claims? Besides the Polish question, 
there are other irreconcilable ptoblems relative to the Baltic 
and the Balkans. All these incongtuities give one verdict « 
that the ABS alignment is an unnatural inter-Power combination, 
lacking in sincerity and unity of purpose. . 
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PROBLEMS 


By SADAJI YABE 


HERE are several British thinkers and savants who ate of 
the opinion that the present misfortune of their country is 
due to national self-complacency and failure to take an objective 
cognition of the new international conditions that started 
developing at a rapid pace in the past decade. Edward Hallett 
Carr, Professor of International Politics in the University College 
of Wales, in his book Conditions of Peace points out how British 
statesmen and commercial leaders, because of theit policy of 
“tnuddling through,” have caused Britain to be unnecessarily 
confronted with supercharged chaos and turmoil. Though the 
book was published in March, 1942, the major part of its con- 
tents was written before the outbreak of the German-Soviet wat, 
and so it naturally makes no teference to the current wat in 
gteater East Asia. = 


The importance of the work lies in the fact that it envisions 


_ the coming of an adjusted international order after the return 


of peace, and recognizes that Britain has lost its ideological 
Supremacy in the conduct of world politics and economics. ‘The 
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victor and the contented Powers such as Britain, the United 
States and France during the period from the last World War to 
the commencement of the current European war had been 
seeking a réttogressive, calm and effortless prosperity. An 
idealistic tendency for the better, which was beginning to find its 
way immediately following the close of the last World War, 
faded out altogether under pressure of the cry for “ security ” 
and “normalcy ” of civilized human existence. The victorious 
Powers wielded this cry as a weapon to enforce their own pattern 
of international order, and Britain, France and the United States 
lulled by apparent prosperous conditions conveniently shelved 
the question of complying with the legitimate aspirations of 
unsatisfied nations. Instead of taking a forward view of the 
world situation, they, standing firm on the strength of their past 
atid newly acquired ptosperity, exhibited a lamentable retro- 
spective bent of mind. Consequently, an inter-Power antago- 
nism began to take shape—an antagonism which has now come 
to the surface with deplorable vehemence. 

The “back-looking view” of the satisfied Powers is 
particularly well illustrated in the attitude of their military chiefs 
toward their military policies and ideas. They have all along 
been inclined to a way of thinking that security could best be 


‘assuted by “putting back the clock;’? or at any trate by 


seeing that “it does not move on any further.” For example 
Britain believed that its nineteenth century secure position 
could be maintained in the current century provided it could 
tetain its naval paramountcy. French strategy was still more 
tetrograde. Utterly disregarding the destructive power of air 
force and mechanized corps, France solely adhered to the Maginot 
Line in an “attempt to immobilize warfare and freeze the 
status quo.’ The French strategists mistakenly held that im- 
mobile trench warfare would be the main form of land fighting 
in any future war. 

The aeroplane is a French invention, the tank a British 
conttivance and the strategy of landing parachute-soldiers be- 
hind the enemy lines is a Soviet device. And yet “it was the 
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Germany Army which elaborated and perfected the tactics of 
aerial and mechanized watfate, while the British and French 
military mind was unable to clear itself of the precepts and habits 
of a bygone age.”” Whereas Britain and France remained em- 
bedded in the legacy of the past; circumstances obliged Germany 
not only to modernize its military structure, but also to think 
out again from the start every problem of equipment and otgani- 
zation. That is why when war began, “the enterprising nature 

of German tactics completely bewildered ” Britain and France. 
In the economic field, Professor Cart continues; Britain, the 
United States and France experienced themselves that it was 
‘ impossible to tealize “ security ” and “ maintain the status quo.” 
The remedy they applied was nothing beyond “ the completest 
expression of the backward-looking attitude.” How many 

cc , 
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ages, on the whole, have been unstable ages and neither security 
not peace can properly be made the object of policy. “‘ Stability 
and personal security,’ he argues, “are to be found only as a 
by-product of the seatch for something else.” The only stability 
attainable in human affairs is the stability of ‘‘ the spinning-top 
ot the bicycle.” The Powers “ will have to learn the paradoxical 
lesson that the condition of security is continuous advance. 
The political, social and economic problems of the post-war 
world must be approached with the desire not to stabilize, but 
to revolutionalize.” 

After his introductoty remarks, Professor Carr takes up 
what he calls ‘“‘ some fundamental issues,’’ and starts off with a 
discussion on “‘ wat and revolution.” He quotes the following 
sentence from Ozt of Revolution by E. Rosenstock-Huessy : 
“ War is never the end, but always the beginning of a new social 
otder.”” On’ the basis of this theory, he concuts with the an- 


- cient aphorism that war is the father of all things. Yet it is 


fair, he says, to add that war is just so much the product as the 
cause of revolution, that is, war is produced by the conditions 
which have made revolution necessary. Great wats ate com- 
monly part of a revolutionary process whose fundamental 
causes may be quite different from the immediate causes of 
hostilities ; and this explains why the ultimate results of such warts 
rately correspond to the declared or conscious aims of any of the 
belligerents. A disctepancy of this nature becomes especially 
matked when wat aims ate conceived in a negative sense, ¢.g., 
to eradicate German militarism or destroy Hitlerism. Negative 
wat aims ate futile and deceptive. History shows that the one 
thing war never does is to maintain or restore the status quo ante 
bellum. Restoration is often the greatest obstacle to reconstruc- 
tion. With such an approach of mind, Professor Carr comes to 
the conclusion that during the last World War the victorious 
Allies “lost the peace” after the war, while Soviet Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy won it. In the ptesent war, too, he thinks that 
any attempt to restore the ante bellum borders or the soveteignty 
of small countties or to adhere to the defence of “ democracy ” 
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is absurd and futile. There is every need of formulating either 
a positive ot a revolutionary policy. The nineteenth century 
conceptions of liberal “democracy,” national self-determination 
and /aissex-faire economics are no longer tenable. Instead of 
trying to restore them in their old forms, it will be worthwhile 
to rebuild them as new principles of a new order. The author 
makes it plain that “‘ democracy ” is now faced with a crisis and, 
urging its renovation, clarifies : 


Both the theory and the practice of “ democracy ” were, however, 
evolved at a time when “ democatcy ”’ in its contemporary sense did not 
exist. Until comparatively recent times, most “ democratic” societies 
consisted of groups of privileged persons enjoying equal rights among 
themselves, but not sharing those rights with other membets of the 
community .. . It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
with the gtowth of large industrial populations, that the ptogtessive re- 
moval of this qualification began . . . Liberal “ democracy,” which reached 
its culmination in the nineteenth century, was a “democracy” of pro- 
perty-ownets . . . Liberal “ democracy ” was destroyed by two separate, 


1920. In the first place, the holders of economic power, instead of 
agreeing —as the theory of liberal “ democtacy ” required—that the State 
should merely hold the ting, while they competed against one another with 
€conomic weapons, now more and mote openly descended into the poli- 
tical arena and used political weapons to secure €conomic benefits for 
themselves, thus making organized economic power for the first time the 
dominant factot in politics. Secondly, the acquisition of political 

by the new enftanchised masses transformed “ democtacy ” fi cae 
Society of Property-owners, maintaining the State at thei Oo ae 
primarily for police Putposes, into a soci i 
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nationality. ‘Professor Catt avers that apart from the Wilsonian 
confusion between national self-determination and nationality, 
it is now cleat to most observers that the peace-makers of 1919 
attached too absolute a value to self-determination as a key to 
the solution of all political problems. Woodrow Wilson des- 
cribed it as “an imperative principle of action.” Here the 
author submits that there can be no absolute right to do as one 
pleases in a “ democracy,” and continues: “A group of in- 
dividuals living in the middle of Great Britain cannot claim, 
in virtue of the ptinciple of self-determination, an inherent right 
to establish an independent self-governing unit.” The tight 
of national self-determination, as applied in 1919, wholly 
neglected the conditions in eastern Europe or central Europe, 
where the Versailles peace structure did not conform with the 
racial and social realities, and in consequence, it came into mote 
and more conflict with the realities of military and economic 
power. Herein lies the fundamental etror of the ptinciple itself. 
In a locally-limited war of the nineteenth century, the 
maintenance of independence or neutrality by small countries 
was possible, but the preservation of such an attitude is impossi- 
ble in a contemporary war as tested by the last World War and 
again made completely clear in 1940. In a contemporaty war, 
small countries will have to leave their military independence to 
gteater Powers. The same can be said of economy. In the 
past liberal economy of the world, small countries could manage 
to maintain theit economic independence, but today they must 
submit to the economic policies of their neighbouring Powers. 
It would, therefore, seem that the international relations of the 
future must develop along two lines : recognition of the need 


_ for a larger unit than the Present nation for military and economic 


purposes, and within this unit, for the largest measure of devolu- 
tion for other purposes, tecognition that the right of national 
self-determination can be valid only within a framework of 
mutual military and economic obligations. 

In the chapter “The Economic Crisis” Professot Carr’. 
lucidly indicates that Americans and Englishmen are longing for 
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their past economic prosperity. They still have an attachment modern society, and adds: “Our most urgent economic ptob- 
Sipe ereenee eee equitable dieibution &f comendiaentas a ard 
in practice. © contemporary ~wo equitable distribution of commodities and a more regu 
hypothesis of the pursuit of individual interests as the motive saree utilization of our productive capacity. Inequality and 
force of the economic system, and as a result, the contemporary | unemployment—unemployment both of manpower and material 
thought is feeling its way towatd a new conception of the te- tesources—are the crying scandal of our age.” 
lationship between production and consumption. The author As a temedy, the author advises the overhauling of the 
Pacsenis many suggestive arguments on this point and elucidates telationship between production and consumption and the 
that modetn economic problems are revolving round such issues development of them under the egis of the classical economic 
a eat ae ee oe otthodoxy of the past. In his opinion, se ee ee 
“SSRs : : © can no longer base system was first and foremost a system of production. e€ 
oe pees - “assical economists, onthe isolated in- trouble was that the classical economists ptesupposed an in- 
a individual. T. A subject of modern economics 1s man | finitely mobile society of small producers, in which both capital 
ec aes oe ae sie number of collective groups and labour could be conceived as homogeneous masses of in- 
Riphiy ny “ee ‘ = nee oo Powerful, the most finitely adaptable material. This Ptesupposition became in- 
time the Ste ” There foll = Hes eas Es Ptesent | creasingly invalid after some time during the last century. All ~~ 
eae Ows another remark : “ The issue no subsequent efforts made to solve the chronic problem of over- 


production at the initiative of the producer proved futile. The 

problem can be solved only by enforcing planned consumption, 

which aims at the production of useful, not profitable, things for 

the community. “Planned consumption implies not only the 
drawing up of a plan of those things which we wish to consume 
and of establishing an order of ptiority between them, but also 
testricting the consumption of other less essentials . . . In other 
wotds, we must meet the requirements of peace in exactly the 
Same serious and methodical way we meet the requirements of 
war.” 


the community,” 


Refetting to the issue of 
i wealth and welfate, the a 
holds that it was assumed as an axi : oo | 


that the minimum Production of wealth Contributed to maximum 


The book makes an attractive survey of what is called the 
moral crisis. It is asserted that the moral crisis of the contem- 
porary world has come to the fore on account of a breakdown in 
the system of ethics which lay at the root of liberal “ democracy,” 
of national self-determination, and of laiseex-faire economics. This 
system was based on the reconciliation of reason and morality 
through the doctrine of harmony of interests. The utilitarian 
identification of virtue with enlightened self-interest meant that 
one’s highest duty was tightly to understand and steadily to 
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pursue one’s own interest. Such a way of thinking naturally 
relegated morality. How then was it possible for some two 
centuries—effectively throughout the English-speaking world 
and rather less effectively elsewhere—to maintain tle colossal 
| paradox of a belief in the harmony of interests, of treating the 
pursuit of profit as a moral purpose and of making it the motive 
force of the social and economic system? The author presents 
to the teading public two main answers to this puzzling question. 
He says that the first answer, curious as it may seem, is that, not- 
withstanding the philosophical premises of liberal “‘ democracy ” 
and J/aissex-faire, self-sactifice for a moral purpose, though 
eliminated in theory, continued to be practised, and even pteach- 
ed, as a private and social virtue. The second answer is that the 
expansion of markets, secuted by profitable investments, called 
forth ever-incteasing production, the profits of which, seeping 
down through every stratum of society, facilitated a free inter- 
play of national interests in a hatmonious manner. At the 
present moment, however, he admits that ‘‘ we are in the throes 
of a revolution. Our conscious thought has begun to reject 
the abstract ideas which characterized the past 200 yeats of 
histoty—the belief that progtess is infinite, that morality and 
intetest coincide, and that society rests on natural and universal 
harmony of interest between men and nations. 
ritual wotds which no longer have any meaning. 
yeats phrases like ‘ disarmament’ and ‘ removal of tta 
i ee nila 
> ad no effect on ac 


Professor Carr believes that in modetn time 
Most powerful instrument in bringing about a 
_ transformation. The twenti i 
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In the twentieth century, civilized mankind is no longer pre- 
dominantly conscious of the evil of scarcity. It is now widely 
believed, at any rate in the most advanced countries, that there 
is plenty for all, and that the principal evil is not insufficiency 
but the maladministration of wealth. The modern world’s two 
gteat enemies are unemployment and inequality. Against these 
evils, which liberal ‘“‘ democracy”? and Jaissez-faire capitalism 
cannot cure, large-scale war provides an effective, though short- 
term, antidote. ‘We cannot escape frcm war until we have 
found some other moral purpose powerful enough to generate 
self-sacrifice on the scale requisite to enable civilization to 

sutvive.” For the purpose of preserving civilization and har- 

monious world order, the author makes an eight-point sugges- 

tion, utging mankind to promote a new faith of reciprocity 

by accepting the new conditions that have already matured. His 

suggestions follow : 

(1) The new faith should speak in positive rather than in 
negative terms, striving for the achievement of good rather than 
for the avoidance of evil. 

(2) The new faith should make its appeal predominantly 
to the “little man ”—to the unorganized consumer—tather than 
to the organized producer, to the individual of some possessions 
and no importance who feels himself helpless in the midst of 
great impersonal organizations dominating the life of the com- 
munity. To achieve the objective, the new faith is required to 
become independent of big business, of trade unions and of big 
political parties, so that the emancipation of society from the 
vested interests could be assured. 

(3) The new faith should address itself first of all to the 
solution of economic problems, for the running sores of the 
Ptesent social order—unemployment and inequality—ate pre- 
dominantly economic. 

(4) The new faith should approach the unemployment 
problem, not by way of prevention, but by way of the creation of 
the needs vast enough to make a full call on the resoutces and 
morally imperative enough to command the necessary measure 
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of sacrifice to supply them. 

(5) The new faith should revive and put into actual 

practice the ideal of equality to curb capitalistic and anti-capitalist- 

; ic tendencies, that is, the friction between capitalism and com- 
munism. 

(6) The new faith, reversing the nineteenth century trend, 
should lay mote stress on obligations than on rights, and on 
services to be rendered to the community rather than on benefits 

, to be drawn from it. 

(7) Just as the social problem is complicated by the one- 
sided emphasis of the past on the rights rather on the obligations 

of the individual, so the international problem is complicated by 
an exclusive recognition of the rights of nations. The new 
faith shall have to work out a formula for the readjustment of 
the rights of nations, 

(8) The new faith should reinitiate the classical system 
of discussions on liberty on a new synthetic scale so as to rectify 
the one-sided nineteenth century notion of liberty and rights. 

Professor Carr makes these suggestions as conditions of 
Fe a new faith he means the new international morality 

at would c ili inati 
of hostilities a ces: a e, 3 ae 
‘Since his peace conditions or . 
meen t suggestions of a world order place 
< considered weight on adheting to moral obligations and moral 
principles, it is evident that capitalist Powers sould think twi 
2 before giving assent to them. Unless the latest political a 
ne economic ideologies ate permitted to play their pro = a 
= ‘envisioned new international morality will find it ditic " = 
assert itsself on a contemporary footing. aS 
Professor Carr discusses such subjects as Britain at hom 
1 and the world, Britain and Europe, Britai dG 2 
ain he See Pavone in > hand Germany 


a thoughtful manner. H 
oo Ir} whe 
gtanted that Britain would emerge victorious and, 
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world after the war, and yet he realizes that Britain will not be 
able to petform its share of duty unless the British people deter- 
mine themselves to meet all the contingencies of the inevitable 
domestic revolution by promptly guaranteeing the minimum 
standard of social life, industry and agriculture. However, he 
visualizes the coming of a marked change in British life and 
living with the return of peace, when the world order would 
follow a new adjusted coutse. 

In the political field, the author notes the strengthening of 
dictatorship and the waning of the influence of parliamentary 
politics. In order to vitalize “ democracy,” he suggests the 
conferment of more power to the Prime Minister by applying a 
system of “ plebiscitary democracy,” under which the general 
populace would cast their votes for the election of a leader who, 
on being elected, would appoint subordinates responsible to 


him to catty on the business of “ democracy.” Although 


Professor Cart uses the term “ democracy,” it needs no amplifica- 
tion to perceive that he is indirectly advocating the institution 
of popular dictatorship, having been convinced of the im- 
practicability of holding on to outworn ~ democratic”’ principles, 
which are no longer potential enough to cope with the new as- 
pitations for a new international way of life and intercourse. 
After exposing the vulnerability of the structure of the 
League of Nations, the author assails the opinions advanced in 
America and Britain on the restoration of the League and the 
establishment of Confederates. He declares that all future 
political problems must be dealt with realistically and with 
moral candidness. To Britain, he points out that it cannot any 
mote tevive the glorious days of the nineteenth century. Its 
tenure of world leadership is over. In the coming world order, 
it shall have to content itself by accepting the position of one of 
the world Powers. Hence, he exhorts the British people to 
understand that they must not be led astray by a fallacy of regain- 
ing the predominant position of the bygone days. He adds: 
** Actually, as well as potentially, the United States will almost 
certainly emerge after the war as the strongest world Power,” 
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a: but doubts whether it will be able to play the réle once played 

by Britain. He continues that strategic interests will in the future 
tend to reinforce the ties of at least three of the Dominions— 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand—with the United States. 
“In the Far East, it is true, Great Britain’s r6le must on the 
whole remain a subsidiary one.” 

The author tecapitulates the British balance of power 
policy toward Europe and states quite unequivocally that, under 
the changed conditions there, it has totally lost its effectiveness. 
The problem of Europe has now become the problem of Ger- 

many. “The thesis of the inherent and itremediable wickedness 
of the German people, though often supported by an apparatus 
of somewhat dubious scholatship, is not teally a reasoned case.” 
He takes strong exception to the measures applied in 1919 to 
teptess Germany, particularly those connected with disatma- 
ment, military occupation and handing over of predominantly 
German areas to other nations. Consequently, he understands 
with great sympathy the historical background which has placed 
Germany in the present position, and sharply denounces the 
_ €trots and omissions committed by the makers of the Versailles 
Treaty. He hopes that the new otder, which would come to 


Prevail in Europe, would be such as to allow the Germans to 
co-operate with other nations and est 


co-opetation. In this connection, he 
be perpetuated in Euro 
between Britain and Germany. 
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he endorses the adoption of a judicious system of control cut- 
rency or barter system. As organ for the execution of control 
currency or barter system, he presupposes the formation of 
a “ European planning authority,” and suggests the establishment 
of a “Bank for Europe” as its financial organ. He avers: 
“The old world is dead. The future lies with those who can 
resolutely turn their back on it and face the new world with un- 
derstanding, courage and imagination.” 

Since Professor Carr is convinced in his mind that the 
world is bound to witness a new order, it would be fitting to state 
that those Powets which ate fostering it to remedy the evils of 
“ democratic ” hegemony ate doing the right thing for stabilizing 
genuine international equilibrium and security. On the whole, 
Professor Cart’s survey of the problems of Europe telative to 
the construction of a new order deserves credit, for it does not 
reflect a purely British angle, but that of a broad-minded Eu- 
ropean sincerely interested in working out a formula for the 
solution of all continental issues. Many of the points of his 
formula may not find favour with any of the contending parties ; 
still they ate worth noting, because Professor Carr through them 
has acknowledged the truth of reorganizing the structure of 
Europe by padlocking the nineteenth century hankering after 
“prosperity ” and ‘‘security.” 
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NEW REGIONAL ADMINISTRATIV 
COUNCILS 


By MIKIJI MARUYAMA 


EE order to strengthen further the war structure of Japan, the 
Government tecently carried out a reformation of the pte- 
fectural administration. In pursuance of the teform, nine regional 
administrative councils have been established to harmonize 
firmly the relations between the central and provincial administ- 
fatlons, as well as to facilitate inter-prefectural co-ordination 
Former Ministers and capable administration heads have been 
appointed chairmen of these councils, and they are concurrentl 
holding the posts of governors of key prefectures, Waconling 
to the Board of Information, the reform aims at eliminating are 


kinds of sectional i 
k sm, one inter-prefectural and the other j 

et - 
departmental, both of which have hith ay 
execution of official measures. 
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consumption of foodstuffs and other commodities could be dealt 
with expeditiously. It may be mentioned that some time back 
an application for petmission to drive a pile in the seafront filed 
by a factory with the administration of Kanagawa Prefecture made 
a six-month tout of the vatious departments concerned before 
the tequited assent was received. Among other things, the 
Government has adopted the regional council system to do 
away with this sort of departmental procedure,. . 

The regional councils have been set up by dividing the 
country into nine administrative tegions, namely, Kanto, 
Kansai, Tohkaido, Hokkaido, Toh-hoku, Hokuriku, Chugoku, 
Shikoku and Kyushu. In these nine regions, co-ordinated 
operation of all governmental measures will be effected by liqui- 
dating inter-prefectural and inter-departmental sectionalism. 
It would be incorrect to connect the new system with the doh-shu 
(state division) system, for the formet’s scope of action is derived 
both from prefectural and central authorities. On the regional 
administrative councils not only the governors of prefectures 
ate represented, but also the directors of several bureaus of the 
Ministries concerned. For instance, the Finance Office is repre- 
sented by the directors of the Financial Affairs, the Taxation and 
the Provincial Tobacco Monopoly Buteaus ; the Agriculture and 
Forestry Office by the director of the Forestry Bureau; the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry by the directors of the Mining 
Inspection Bureau, the Industrial Department and the Pro- 
vincial Fuel Bureau; the Communications Ministry by the 
directors of the Maritime Affairs and the Communications 
Bureaus ; the Railway Office by the director of the Railway 
Bureau’; and the Welfare Ministry by the director of the Labour 


Bureau. Some of these directors, in deference to provincial 


conditions, may not become acvitve members of the regional 
councils. Still the fact remains that these special administrative 
offices of the Government will operate as the provincial organs 
of the respective Ministries. In the event of enforcing a dob-shu 
system, the regional councils will have to be incorporated into 
the administrations of different states which would then naturally 
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come into being. Since the regional system has been promoted 
as the collaborative machinery of both central and provincial 
authotities; it cannot be likened to the doh-shu system. 

It is true that the prevalence of inter-departmental sectional- 
ism in the provinces is due to the maintenance of a good number 
of the Central Government offices within the zones of prefectural 
administrations. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that inter-de- 
partmental sectionalism, if placedunder proper control, has its use- 
ful aspects inasmuch as it serves the putpose of enhancing the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of the prefectures. At present, the Region- 
al Administrative Council for Hokkaido has its headquarters at 
Sapporo, while the director of the Maritime Affairs Bureau and 
the Customs Commissioner for Hokkaido have their offices at 

Hakodaté. Similarly, the Regional Administrative Council for 
‘Toh-hoku has its headquarters at Sendai; whereas the ditec- 
tor of the Forestry Bureau for Toh-hoku has his office at 
Aomori and Akita. At Hakodaté, the headquarters of Hok- 
kaido Prefecture, the directors of the Financial Affaits, the 
Tobacco Monopoly, the Fuel, the Mining Inspection, the Com- 
munications and the Railway Bureaus for Hokkaido have their 
fespective offices. There had been no liaison office for co- 
ordination among them until, after a joint liaison conference, 
special administtative offices were set up in the provinces in 
November last. Moreover; there had been no liaison office 
Be bees ucla ny fo coondiating 
ter Kodama instituted the uae _ S oe Home Mile 
ystem of provincial liaison council. 


Tt must be pointed out that 
: » on the whole, the so-called inter- 
- prefectural and intet-departmental sect , a 


any matked ill effect 
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virtue of the Wattime Administration Special Cases Law, the 
chairman of a Regional Administrative Council is empowered 
not only to give necessary instructions to the governors of ad- 
joining prefectures, who are members of the same council, in 
respect of matters under the jurisdiction of the latter, but also 
request the competent Minister of State, for instance, the Finance 
Minister, to issue instructions to the chief of a special administra- 
tive organ in a province under his control, for example, the 
Financial Affairs Bureau. Being vested with such elastic author- 
ity, the chairman of a Regional Administrative Council can 
efficiently direct the maintenance of unity and co-operation among 
the prefectural administrative organs, the regional administra- 
tion and the special administrative offices. 

The chairman of a Regional Administrative Council is 
under the direct control of the Premier. The outline of the 
formula for renovating and strengthening the provincial ad- 
ministration made public by the Board of Information sum- 
matizes the measures which call for the immediate attention of 
the regional councils. Briefly, they relate to increased produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, expansion of the priority industries and vitali- 
zation of marine and overland transport facilities. Regarding 
the first item, the councils have been called upon to increase the 
output of foodstuffs so as to adjust supply with demand. Be- 
sides pteparing the ground for food self-sufficiency for the next 
year, they are devising plans to secure an emergency increase in 
foodstuffs during the remaining months of “he current year, 
simultaneously insuring a smooth flow of farm, forestry and 
marine products. Concerning the second item, they are fram- 
ing necessary measutes to obtain an equitable distribution of raw 
materials and labour in accordance with the general mobiliza- 
tion plan of the Government, so that the priority industries would 
be able to increase its production to the maximum limit. In 
tegard to the third item, the councils are implementing steps to 
effect readjustments in the management of ports and harbours, 
to co-ordinate the activities of different official organs for 
vitalizing ship-to-land and land-to-ship services and to improve 
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inter-regional. transportation facilities through the maintenance 
of highly efficient truck and barge traffic. _In addition, the 
councils ate required to employ judicious means for expanding 
the production of war accessories. It must, therefore, be ob- 
served that the councils are to function as vital organs for stabiliz- 
ing the livelihood of the nation on the one hand and intensify 
the production of wat materials and industrial goods on the 
other. 

The problems that have been put before the regional 
councils are undoubtedly the most pressing ones needing im- 
mediate solution. Hence, their chairmen, besides acting as 
prefectural governors, have assumed unprecedented responsi- 
bility in making all kinds of provisions relative to the prosecu- 
tion of war. A chairman has the power to issue instructions to 
the membets of a council. But if he uses this power to instruct 
overriding the voice of the members, who are also prefectural 
governors, the machinery of the council would not function 
. smoothly. The members enjoy equal right with the chairman, 

and as such, the work of the council has to be transacted on the 
basis of joint responsibility. The chairman can use his power 
to instruct only as a last resort ; but in that case, too, it would be 
advisable to use it for preserving and invigoriating the mutual 
teamwork at top geat. The main function of a Regional Ad- 
ministtative Council being co-ordination, neither its chairman 
nor its members can act separately or arbitrarily ; they are bound 
: to act conjointly for discharging their duties in a thorough- 
_ going manner. 
_-__ The governor of a prefecture in which a Regional Administ- 
= — aes peed being its ex officio chairman, must see 
ues i Petkect co-operation and interdependence are main- 
SES, etween <a ee and those prefectures whose 
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men of the nine councils. All the nine chairmen are front- 
rank personalities. On their skill and ability rest the ideal 
conduct of affairs delegated by the Government. Home 
Minister Ando has meanwhile expressed the view that the re- 
gional administrative system has been adopted as a provisional 
measure instead of the doh-shu system, the enforcement of which 
would entail difficulties in readjusting the powers of the Central 
Government, the provincial administration and the special 
administrative organs. Be that ‘as it may, there is reason to 
believe that the Govetnment has put into effect the regional 
administrative system as the best way of renovating and strength- 
ening the structure of the provincial administration so as to make 
it contribute mote fully to war production. This again indicates 
that the system has come into force to deal with the multifarious 
contingencies and hazards of wat. | 

Apparently, the chairmen of the regional administrative coun- 
cils have been called upon to act in practice as dob-shu (state) gov- 
ernors. Should their performance fall short of general expecta- 
tions, the question of adopting the doh-shu system in all probability 
would be revived. The application of regional administra- 
tion at this time of war emergency is highly desirable in that it 
would curb the rise of inter-prefectural and inter-departmental 
sectionalism. It is unjust to hold bureaucracy alone responsible 
for inter-prefectural sectionalism; prefectural bureaucracy also 
must own its defects. There isno denying that an undercurrent 
of jealousy exists among the different prefectural administra- 
tions. A rich prefecture, which can afford to provide its people 
with excellent education and welfate facilities, generally looks 
down upon a poor prefecture for its limitations. This kind of 
attitude is another breeding-source of intet-prefectural sec- 
tionalism and even animosity. Consequently, it is imperative 
that appropriate steps should be taken to better the lot of poor 
prefectures, a work which has to be carried out by the newly 
formed regional administrative councils. 

Certain quarters advocate that the appointment of prefectural 


governors should be by election. The acceptance of such a 
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procedure would turn all the ptefectures into large municipalities 


ot municipal corporations. Furthermore, big cities would come 
under the dual supervision of the Home Ministry and the com- 
petent prefectural governors. This dual supervision can be 
eliminated to a great extent by adopting the dob-shu system, where- 


by the state governors would be empowered to supervise the 


administration of big cities and 


regatding the election of prefectural governors and autonomy 
for big cities has been a long-standing one. But the question 


prefectures. "The advocacy 


of inter-prefectural sectionalism has come to the fore quite 


lately on account of the adoption of the food rationing system 
due to wat. The popular opinion is that an elected prefectural 


governor or an elected mayor of a big city would naturally 
endeavour to setve the interests of his supporters and thus 


display sectionalism. On the other. hand, if a prefectural 
governot or a mayor is appointed by the Government he will 


not have any sectional interest to serve, and so he would stand 
a better chatice to prove himself a non-attached administrator. 
Inter-prefectural sectionalism emanates from provincial auto- 


-momy. If the latter is dispensed with, the former will auto- 


matically disappear. It is gratifying to note that the tightening 
of State control over all branches of national activity has con- 
siderably sttaitlaced the scope of provincial autonomy. Though 
the city of Tokyo, which has now been made a heeeable 
Femains an autonomous municipal corporation within Tok ° 
Prefecture, its governor is appointed by the Government. This 


is an instance how provincial autonomy 
way to State control for wholesome n 

The Municipal Assemblymen o 
autonomous standing as a result o 
Metropolis. The citizens of Tok 
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having group interests, cannot be selected as governor of Tokyo 
Metropolis and ex offcio chairman of the Regional Administrative 
Council for Kanto. For these two posts the Government has 
to appoint a non-attached man of distinguished ability so as to 
neutralize the repercussions of inter-prefectural and inter-depart- 
mental sectionalism. This is also the reason why the chairman 
of each Regional Administrative Council has been selected from 
among persons of national note. Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo addressing a prefectural governors’ conference on July 
19 said that it was the desire of the Government that both central 
and provincial authorities should co-operate fully with each 
other in expanding war production, with the closest touch being 
maintained between the Central Government and the chairmen 
of the regional administrative councils. This desire of the Gov- 
ernment can only materialize when it appoints high-ranking 
statesmen as chairmen of the councils. However, such appoint- 
ments do not encroach upon the sphere of provincial autonomy, 
fot no alteration has been made in the framework of the pro- 
vincial administration. In reality, the organization of tegional 
administrative councils has been accentuated by the stern neces- 
sity of stabilizing national livelihood and turning out increased 
volumes of war materials. It does not cast any reflection on the 
system of prefectural administration, though it aims at suppress- 
ing inter-prefectural sectionalism. 

The co-ordination aspect of the regional administrative 
sy stem is of great significance in that it is the pivot around which 
inter-prefectural unity would revolve. The prefectural system 
was inaugurated in Japan early in the Meijiera. The administra- 
tive make-ups of the prefectures of Japan are fundamentally 
different from the administrative complexions of the states of 
America, which are based upon local autonomy. The forty- 
eight states of America vary in size and population. They have 
their own systems and laws quite separate from the authorities 
and laws of the Federal Government. Their amalgamation has 
nevet been discussed, because they have been born out of the 
federal conception of the United States of America. In Japan 
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the prefectures, or the fukén, were established in the Meiji era by 
tedemarcating the provinces, or the kuni. The fukén system is, 
therefore, of recent growth ; whereas the Avni system is of tradi- 
tional origin. The prefectures were created by means of modern 
legislation, while the provinces developed in keeping with 
national evolution. Neither the Japanese provinces nor the 
Japanese prefectures can be likened in any wise to the states of 
America, for the system of either countty has certain funda- 
mental indigenous characteristics. The Japanese prefectural 
System is substantially indigenous, because its administrative 
spirit is putely national in outlook and in application, 

The Emperor Jimmu, on founding the Japanese Empire, 
appointed 144 governors to facilitate the administration of 
provinces. History tecords that the Empetor Sujin adopted a 
doh (division) administrative system, and divided the whole 
country Into sixteen administrative divisions or zones. In 2 
a ey ee ee 
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< - there were eight i ectaice di — 
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fectures established totalled seventy-five. In 1876, the number 
of prefectures was reduced to thirty-eight. Later on, however, a 
few new prefectures were created. In 1879, Okinawa Prefecture 
was created, and in the following year Awa Province was 
separated from Kochi Prefecture to be named Tokushima Pre- 
fecture. In 1882, two mote new prefectures came into being. 
Yétchu Province was taken out of Ishikawa Prefecture to be 
named Toyama Prefecture, while Inaba and Hoki Provinces were 
sepatated from Shimané Prefecture to be organized as Tottori 
Prefecture. In 1883, patt of Hizén Province was taken away 
ftom Nagasaki Prefecture to be named Saga Prefecture and, at 
the same time; Miyazaki Prefecture was created by separating . 
the major portion of Hyuga Province from Kagoshima Prefec- 
tute. In 1887, Yamato Province was taken out of Osaka Pre- 
fectute to be called Nata Prefecture. In the following year, ~ 
Sanuki Province, which was included in Yéhimé Prefecture, was 
made Kagawa Prefecture. Now that Tokyo Metropolis has 
been set up by merging Tokyo City and Tokyo Prefecture, this 
countty has at present forty-six ptefectutes and one metropolis 
fot administrative purposes. 

A census taken in 1940 shows that Tokyo Prefecture had a 
population of more than 7,350,000; Osaka Prefecture, over 
4,790,000 ; Hyogo Prefecture, over 3,220,000; Aichi Prefecture, 
ovet 3,160,000 ; Fukuoka Prefecture, over 3,090,000 ; Kanagawa 
Prefecture, over 2,180,000; Niigata and Shizuoka Prefectures 
each, mote than 2,000,000; Tattoti Prefecture, over 480,000 ; 
Okinawa Prefectute, over 570,000; Nata Prefecture, over 620,- 
ooo; Fukui Prefecture, over 640,000; and Yamanashi Prefec- 
ture, ovet 660,000. From these figures, it will be observed that 
the distribution of population has been more concentrated in 
urban districts, in spite of their comparative small sizes. For 
instance, Tottori Prefecture, which has a small population, is 
twice as large as Osaka Prefecture in area. It is also much larger 
than Tokyo Prefecture. Yet Osaka prefecture has a population 
ten times as large as that of Tottori Prefecture, while Tokyo 
Metropolis takes in fifteen times as large as its total manpower. 
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This heavy concentration of population in urban districts is the 
most serious weakness of big cities like Tokyo and Osaka, which 
ate responsible for the growth of inter-prefectural sectionalism. 
At the present time of total war, it is not possible to encour- 
age dispersion of population by distributing factories and educa- 
tional institutions in tural areas. A step of this pattern would 
react adversely on the augmentation of the fighting power of the 
nation. Not it is possible to seek an amalgamation of certain 
ptefectutes, for it would bring about needless frictions and in- 
tet-prefectural difficulties. That is why the Government has 
formed regional administrative councils as a temporary measure 
to enhance the potentiality of the war structure of Japan and 
vitalize the co-ordination among the Central Government, the 
provincial administration and the special administrative organs. 
It is expected that these councils in light of the provisions of the 
Wartime Administration Special Cases Law would function on a 
total war footing, thereby insuring the smooth output of war 
matetials, as well as efficient production and distribution of 
foodstuffs and other daily necessities. 
The newly appointed chairman of the Regional Administra- 
tive Council for Kanto is Shighéo Ohdachi, who is also governor 
of Tokyo Metropolis. He is one of the front-rank administra- 
tors of the Home Office. Before he was assigned to his present 
duties he served as Mayor of Shoh-nan (Singapore). Kakichi 
_Kawarada, governot of Osaka Prefecture and chairman of the 

Regional Administrative Council for Kansai, was Home Minister 
in the Hayashi Cabinet. Shinji Yoshino, governor of Aichi 
: Prefecture and chairman of the Regional Administrative Council 


Tohkaido, served as Commerce and Industry Minister in the 


Konoye Cabinet. Shighéru Yoshida, governor of Fukuoka 
Cture and chairman of the Regional Administrative Council 


: vernor of Miyaghi Prefecture and chairman of the 


t. Sukénari Yokoyama, governor 
C chai man of the Regional Adminis- 
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trative Council for Chugoku, acted as permanent director of the 
National Service Association. Tamon Mayéda, governor of 
Niigata Prefecture and chairman of the Regional Administrative 
Council for Hokuriku, has had a brilliant career as Deputy 
Mayor of Tokyo, diplomat and newspaperman. Katsuroku 
Aikawa, governor of Kagawa Prefecture and chairman of the 
Regional Administrative Council for Shikoku, established his 
reputation as a man of action when he held the post of director 
of the Buteau of Practice in the National Sercvice Association. 
Chi-aki Saka, governor of Hokkaido and chairman of the Re- 
gional Administrative Council for Hokkaido, has already won 
national respect and esteem for his learning and ability. 

The line-up of the heads of the councils is so impressive 
that it readily inspires confidence in the general public. In 
order to be fully active, each council will hold regular monthly 
meetings to take decisions on important issues within its ad- 
administrative sphere. Most of the councils have already 
held their first monthly meetings. Since the Government has 
practically divided the country into nine regions to maintain high- 
power administrative efficiency without curtailing the legitimate 
administrative rights of the prefectures, it can well be assumed 
that the new councils would operate as the dtiving force of the 
Central Government in executing all official measures and policies 
relating to production, distribution, consumption, labour, 
transpottation, national livelihood and defence. These varied 
fields of work lucidly disclose what tremendous responsibility 


has been given to the councils to become truly the rampart of 
the total war fabric of the nation. 
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THE TONARLGUMI OF JAPAN 
By SHIHGETOH HOZUMI 


NE of the striking features of today’s Japan is the system 

of the “ tonari-gumi (neighbourhood association). Ever 

since the Meiji era, the administration of this country has been 
based on the so-called principle of /ex scripta, or written laws. 
The Government is regulating and directing the life of the 
hation in conformity with the promulgated laws and administra- 
tive codes. Quite apart from this administrative mechanism, 
the day-do-day local activity of wartime Japan is being conducted 
thtough the medium of the tonari-gumi, which teptesents a 
nation-wide guild organization of the people. Each neighbout- 
hood unit of a city, town or village has a branch of the tonati- 
gumi composed of the adjacent households. It is charged with 
Sek the duty of looking after common welfare and common interests. 
Toga Owing to the current unprecedented war, it is also functioning 
as a local defence squad, an air raid precaution section and an 
administrative unit for food and commodity-catd distribution. 
eee Ammediately following the gteat Kanto seismic disastet of 
1923, the ‘cho-kai” (street assembly) and the tonati-gumi (neigh- 
ad: Se ofganizations sprang up in Tokyo, 
Beir ike =S rep = ee bodies formerly existed in some 
ge ea : Se less a fact that their modern forms 

a e. The cho-kai and the tonari-gumi 


: ee formed in each block of the city to rehabilitate the 
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the “ rimpo-han’’ (mutual aid society). 

The cho-kai and the tonari-gumi are not founded on law. 
Neither they are governed under the autonomous municipal, 
town ot village regulations. They are organizations voluntarily 
formed by the people to protect their well-being, though they 
welcome and act according to official suggestions, encoutage- 
ments and directions. In 1939, the Mayor of Tokyo suggested 
the city-wide organization of the tonari-gumi. And on Septem- 
ber 11, 1940, the Home Ministry advised the entire nation to es- 
tablish a branch of the tonati-gumi in every neighbourhood unit 
for the purpose of intensifying mutual aid and mutual collabora- 
tion in matters affecting common life and existence. In ordet 
of their origin, it seems that the cho-kai was fitst started and 
then divided into several neighbourhood associations of guilds. 
Today, however, it is seen that the tonari-gumi forms the core 
of the cho-kai. It may be that the national popularity of the 
tonari-gumi is due to the reason that it appears as the modern 
form of the feudal system of the “ gonin-gumi” (five-family 
Japanese guild), which had deeply impressed the people’s mind 
with the sense of mutual aid among neighbours. 

The five-family guild system originated in China during 
the Chou Dynasty (800-250 B. C.) in the shape of an autonomous 
organization comprising a group of five households in the 
nearest neighbourhood. The Chinese ideograph rin in this 
connection is said to mean “ five adjoining houses.” Later on, 
in the Tang Dynasty (600-900 A. D.) this system became more 
complete, and the families or houses included in the neighbout- 
hood unit began to be called the “ rin-ho ” or “rin-pao ” (five- 
family guild). This five-family guild system of China was sub- 
sequently introduced into Japan. In Japanese literature of 652 
mention is made of Chinese “ tin-ho ” or “ tin-pao”” Then in 
the Taiho Statute promulgated in 7o1 the five-family guild 
system is itemized in detail: The items indicate that a guild 
unit elected a chief from among the members of the five families, 
and acted in unison to insure mutual security and prosperity. 
It is not known whether all the items enumerated in the Taiho 
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Statute remained.in force for a long time ; nevettheless the extant 
historiacal evidence conclusively proves that the members of a 
five-family guild unit helped one another socially and especially 
co-operated in agricultural work. This system remained in 
vogue until the feudal period, when the organization of the 
gonin-gumi (five-family guild of Japanese natute) came to be 
sponsored. In the literature of the Toyotomi era, references 
ate found pointing to the prevalence of a “‘junin-gumi” (ten- 
family) local body. In the Tokugawa Shogunal time, the last 
cycle of feudalism in the country, the gonin-gumi system was 
tevived and widely adopted. 

When the Tokugawa Shogunate executed a policy of dis- 
coutaging the spread of Christianity in the country, it utilized 
the gonin-gumi set-up to eliminate the enterprises of Catholic 
believers. If there was any Christian believer in one of the guild 
units and the said unit neglected to report the matter to the 
authorities concerned, the Shogunal law sanctioned the inflict- 
ing of appropriate punishment to the whole unit. For this 
reason, all the members of a unit wete anxious to exclude a 

ae Christian believer from their neighbourhood otganization, and 
even report his presence in the locality to the authorities con- 

cerned. The Shogunal administration also made use of the 
gene system to control the movements of ronins (master- 
© Tokteava a oe of the Toyotomi adherents, 
oo. ee on at the vassals of the Toyotomi 
es. or those manor lords who had been 
_ Ceptived of their fiefs may hide themselves among the masses to 
conspire against the administration. ‘To meet such a ptobabl 
ae — it ordered all the units of the seeicielica not = 
Y vonin into their towns or villages. Furthermore, the 


mi System was tevived to facilitate 
As, therefore, 
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disposing of all local matters, with the result that it became the 
pivot of multifarious local activities. The guild units used to 
discharge their duties in compliance with the rules, regulations 
and injunctions contained in a book called the Gonin-guimi Cho 
(Five-Family Guide Book). It had different editions vatying 
one from the other, and all of them were in circulation through- 
out the farm villages. ‘The late Professor Nobushighé Hozumi, 
the father of the writer, collected several editions of the book 
from various parts of the country. To this the writer has added 
his own collection, and so he is now in possession of some 470 
specimens. It is gathered from these specimens that the main 
Gonin-gumi Cho consists of thtee parts, namely, mayegaki (pre- 
amble), #ké-sho (acknowledgement) and rémban (joint signature 
and seal). All its editions have similat subdivisions, though the 
contents hete and there ate slightly different. 

A scrunity of the book discloses that the preamble section 1s 
the most important part, for it explains the rules and regulations 
to be observed by the gonin-gumi to insure the smooth respect 
for State laws, facilitate the collection of taxes, preserve peace 
and order and protect national morals and welfare. In a way, 
it denotes a national fimily code enjoining each family to prusue 
morality; humanity, honesty and obedience to law. The acknow- 
ledgement part deals with the joint declaration of the members 
of a guild unit to the effect that they, having carefully gone 
through the rules and regulations listed in the preamble, pledge 
to obey and observe them to the best of their abilities. The text 
of the acknowledgement differs in different editions, but on the 
whole they convey the aforesaid idea. The third section contains 
the signatures and seals of the members of a guild unit, and this 
makes the above-mentioned pledge more binding on them. 
From such an elaborate procedure, it will not be difficult to 
imagine that the gonin-gumi system operated forcefully in the 
Tokugawa period. 

After an edition of the Gonin-gumi Cho had been signed and 
attested by the members of a guild unit, one copy of it was sent 
to the local magistrate’s office for record and another copy was 
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kept by the chief of the unit for the perusal of the members. 
On certain fixed occasions and festive days, the chief of the unit 
would read from the latter copy to the membets assembled the 
tules and tegulations, thereby reminding them of their pledges 
and their duties to the neighbourhood, as well as to the State. 
The Gonin-gumi Cho is a valuable legal document, firstly because 
it contains official stipulations concerning the standardization of 
the daily life of the people in the Tokugawa period, and secondly 
because it reveals the steps that were taken to unify the family 
spirit of the nation. It may not be absolutely incorrect to say 
that many of the present-day social laws are improvements on 
the Tokugawa ones. 

When Japan resumed international intercourse in the Meiji 
eta, the gonin-gumi system was abolished in order to accelerate 
the modernization of the society. An introspective analysis 
brings to light the fact that the national family spirit, which 
solidified in the Tokugawa petiod through the medium of the 
gonin-gumi system, contributed a great deal to the evolution of 
i ee eters ss = in aa of united efforts. Tn 
system, the peteia: i aos . ae ee 
end. But as the organization had . aan caus 
farming class, some of its characteri a . a os i 

Ss, eristic traces remained as things 
ae in the movement of the rural society. In other words 
. . 3 

= eS aah on ae < only legally done away with ; 
. is, therefore, not to be won- 


deted at that the tonati-oumi. iti 

d at t gumi, the modern edition of the gonin- 

clove ‘ ey life in the post-eatthquake soe 
Ow attained unquestionable national i 
popularity. 

= Sa the ty guild system; which was oe 
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ing the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, it was still in operation ; 
but after the National Revolution it was discarded. This shows 
that just as Japan abolished the gonin-gumi system after the 
Restoration, China at a later date independently adopted a 
similar step to hasten the consummation of the new Republican 
spirit. In 1929, the Chinese Government implemented official 
measures to stabilize the revived growth of the pao-chia system. 
Japan, on the other hand, witnessed a short-lived activity of the 
tonari-gumi and the cho-kai in 1923. In 1932, Genetal Chiang 
Kai-shek; in ordering the suppression of bandits, officially laid 
stress on the pao-chia movement. Three years later a book 
entitled The Pao-chia System in China was published by Wen 
Chun-tien in Shanghai. It, in conclusion, has a verse which 
can be rendered to the following effect : 


The fallen flower is not a heartless thing : 
It turns to soil and feeds new buds next spring. 


The idea underlying this verse is that as dead flowers are 
changed into soil and feed the tree that blooms next spring, so 
the pao-chia system, though discontinued for some time; is 
deeply rooted in the mind of the nation and will tevive and 
spread throughout the country. It is gratifying to note that the 
pao-chia system has not only been revived in China, but also is 
functioning in an ideal manner in the pacified areas, manifesting 
Chinese spitit and sentiment. In Shanghai, it has assumed an 
international complexion. In August last, the Japanese military 
authorities ordered the Chinese residents of the Philippines to 
adopt the pao-chia system, and it is understood that the same 
policy is being followed with regard to Chinese population in 
other parts of greater East Asia. 

Side by side with its objective of organizing a mutual 
ptosperity sphere embracing greater East Asia, Japan is encourag- 
ing the southern peoples to adopt the tonari-gumi system by ad- 
justing it to their national traditions for the purpose of stabilizing 
and enhancing the sentiment of mutual aid and reciprocity. 
From the social viewpoint, the present conception of co-prosperity 
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has something in common with the cardinal principle of the 
neighbourhood association of Japan. The envisioned greater East 
Asia co-prospetity sphere has the ideal of good-neighboutliness 
as its fundamental objective. Already neighbourhood assocta- 
tions ate being incteasingly organized in various southern 
countties, and this tendency can be construed to mean that the 
tonati-gumi spirit is developing in keeping with the upsurgence 
of the larger spirit of regional interdependence. 

The tonari-gumi of Japan is acting as the bulwark of the 
day-to-day life of the people at home. Every neighbourhood 
unit in the country has a branch of it which, aside from look- 
ing after the material, social and moral needs of the households, 
functions as an autonomous unit. A unit of the tonari-gumi is 
generally formed by eight to ten households. One of the unit 
member is selected as chief for a certain petiod, some time six 
months to one yeat. Heis vested with the authority to transact 
all its business. Also he transmits to the members the official 
orders of the day and Government notifications and instructions 
telative to air raid precaution drill, fire-fighting, air raid alarm 
and home defence. Every person, be he a Japanese or a foreign- 
et, is tequited to become a member of his neighbourhood 

— unit, so that he can feceive all the facilities given by the Govern- 
ment without undergoing any inconvenience. ‘The neighbour- 


hood association is operating in Japan extremely efficiently. It 
has taken over from the Government man 


; y functions in respect 
of routine social activity; 


as 'ys local affairs and local stabilization of 
velihood. The fonati-gumi is undoubtedly an organization 
which deserves international appreciation. Herein is represented 


ity and the resolve to 
€ nation, overcoming 


insure the progtessive advancement of th 
hardships, Privations and difficulties. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE SOUTH — 
By ISAMU INOUYE 


ITH the outbreak of war in greater East Asia the Japa- 

nese forces swiftly occupied all those southern countries 

which had been turned into bases of military operations by the 
British, American and Dutch commands. Following the occu- 
pation of Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Sunda Islands, Celebes and 
Borneo, the publication of newspapers in these areas was began 
by the military information patties and the propaganda squads. 
Among the regular papers established in the wake of occupa- 
tion, the principal ones are the Tribune of Manila and the Syonan 
Times of Shoh-nan (Singapore). Before the start of regular 
dailies, there wete in circulation a number of Japanese 
newspapets, such as the Kensetsu Sen (Construction War) of 
Shoh-nan, the Unabara (Ocean) of Java and the Minami Jujisei 
(Southern Cross) of Manila. All these were, at first, naturally 
intended for the Army and Navy stationed in the respective oc- 


cupied areas, and hence they were so-called “camp newspapets.” 


In August last year, the Japanese Government decided on 
a policy of making regional demarcations for newspaper publica- 
tion, with the result that newspaper publication and manage- 
ment in the occupied areas were officially entrusted to influential 
hewspapet companies of Tokyo and Osaka and the Domei 
News Agency. Consequently, all that had hitherto been “‘ camp 
newspapets ” were reissued under new titles, and some new 
ones wete immediately started, while preparations were made 
to begin the publication of a few more. As regards journals 
in indigenous languages, the rights of their publication were 
handed over to certain competent enterprising men. The 
tight of issuing newspapets in one area was exclusively granted 
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to one newspaper company. In the Philippines, for instance, it 
was given to the Mainichi Shimbun Office ; in Java to the Asahi 
Shimbun Office ; and in Burma to the Yomiuri-Hochi Office. 
The above arrangement was not made applicable to Malaya, 
Sumatra and North Borneo, in which places the Domei News 
Agency was empowered to take charge of the formation of a 
newspapet corporation. The Domei sought the co-operation 
of a certain number of prominent district newspapers of Japan 
to handle the newspapet business in these areas. It selected 
some thirteen district newspapers and, with the consent of the 
Army authorities, asked them to form a newspaper corporation. 
Thus the Shoh-nan Newspaper Syndicate came into being. 
One may as well inquite why such a special measure was taken 
towatd Malaya, Sumatra and North Borneo? It seems that 
there were three reasons for it. The first was to unify the 
publication of newspapers in these regions through one manage- 
ment. ‘The second was to prevent the few central newspapers 
from monopolizing the enterprise, thereby enabling the district 
ones to pattake in it equally. The third that in Singapore, 
which is the centre of political and military affairs in the south, 
there were so many newspaper proprietors who desired to 
secure the right of issuing papers that it was thought desirable 
to ofganize a new corporation to avoid an unfair selection. 
When the newspapers directly conducted by the Army 
were transferred to newspaper proprietors, the execution of the 
subjoined four principles was made conditional: (1) Each 
_ fewspaper in Japanese shall be directly conducted by the news- 
_ Paper company which has been ordered to conduct it. (2) All 
_ Rewspapers in the languages spoken by the inhabitants shall be 
a tule, committed to the management of some leading ae 
Saas of ie of indigenous inhabitants and guided 
rai epee Japanese newspapers. (3) The English news- 
Jog Sees that they are to be discontinued in 
33 oe = spas newspaper pto- 
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districts of the occupied regions shall be conducted as separate 
publications from those published by the head offices at home ; 
and utmost cate should be taken not to remind the readers of any 
resemblance in appeatance and colour to those published by the 
head offices at home. With regard to the first of the four 
principles, no explanation ‘is required. Such Japanese news- 
papers as the Manila Shimbun, the Dyawa Shimbun, the Celebes 
Shimbun, the Burma Shimbun, the Syonan Shimbun and the Sumatra 
Shimbun, ate being published under the direct management of 
the respective newspapet offices which have taken their publica- 
tion in their hands. 

‘As for the second principle, it is literally enforced in a 
cettain region, whilst it is utterly ignored in another. In the 
Philippines, for example, all publications, both journalistic and 
cultural, have been placed under the control of the Masnich 
Shimbun; whereas in Java the newspapets for the inhabitants 
have been enttusted to the management of Japanese journalists 
resident there. And the Djawa Shimbun, which is published 
for the Japanese readers there, is conducted by the Java News- 
paper Association, which is a joint corporation of resident 
Japanese and Javanese journalists. In Malaya and Sumatra, 
most of the newspapers for the indigenes have been allowed to 
be managed by Japanese residents. Some of them are directly 
published by the Shoh-nan Newspapet Syndicate. The Syonan 
Jib Pao, which is the largest Chinese newspaper in Malaya and 
Sumatra, is still being conducted and published by the Army In- 
formation Department, though it is understood that its manage- 
ment would be transferred some time later to newspapermen. 
The Sumatra Shimbun, which is published at Medan for the 
Indonesians, has been placed under the management of the 
Shoh-nan Newspaper Syndicate, and so also the Indonesian 
edition of the Sumatra Shimbun, which is a Japanese paper issued 
at Pedang. Aside from this, it is seen that the application of the 
third principle has been extremely limited on account of diverse 
exigencies of wat, while the enforcement of the fourth princi- 
ple has not yet been realized owing to difficulties confronting 
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the establishment of separate efficient organizations. 

Certain quartets insist that newspapers for the indigenous 
people must be managed by the sons of the soil. One reason 
advanced by them is that, in order to enlighten the indigenous 
inhabitants and make propaganda to them, it is most appropriate 
and effective to have the work done by some competent local 
men who are thoroughly acquainted with local life and local 
bent of mind. Another is that since all the peoples of greater 
Bast Asia ate required to reciprocate co-existence and co- 
prospetty, it is just and proper that each southern country 
should from now on be permitted to enjoy the privilege of 
publishing its own newspapets from that standpoint. In 
Opposition to this insistence, others state that until the tealiza- 
tion of Japan’s objective, it is essential that the newspaper 
business should be handled by Japanese journalists and concerns 
primarily to acclimatize the southern peoples in regard to the 
intentions and aims of Japan. They further emphasize that it 
is absolutely necessary during wartime to have the conttol of 
newspapers in the hands of Japanese authorities. It appeats that 
as a compromise it would be advisable, without restricting the 
publishing privileges of Japanese companies, to follow a policy 
of gradual transference of newspaper publication and control 

| tights to the indigenous populace in line with the gtowth of 
Be stable conditions. Under such a policy, the southern countties, 
ae oe ang ae concerns, would exercise 
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national mission of creating a gteater East Asia co-ptosperity 
sphere. Accordingly, thete is something in the management of 
the southern papers which is different from that of the papers 
at home. The southern papers are being run primarily on pub- 
lic enlightenment basis. Their commercial angle is practically 
negligible, though the business side is not overlooked. For 
instance, tegarding accounts, each newspaper office must be 
ptepared to submit them to the inspection of the military 
authorities at any time, and is bound by obligation to report the 
state of business to them at a certain fixed time. In case there 
ate any profits, it is required to await their instructions relating 
to the disposal of them. If there is any deficit, it is made 
good by granting subsidies. The relations between newspaper 
managements and the military authorities ate always cordial. 
Any difference atising between the two is promptly settled by 
an exchange of frank talks. 

Because the newspapers in the south have their own chatac- 
teristics, the method of their editing is different from the editing 
of papers in Japan. In the Japanese newspapers in the south 
stress is laid on putting out eventful topical happenings. Im- 
pottant news emanating within greater East Asia and day-to- 
day international situations are also carried prominently, so 
that the Japanese residents would remain well informed of the 
uptodate world trends. All the Japanese papers are published 
in the morning, while the papers for the local inhabitants are 
issued in the evening. The articles appearing in the former are 
freely reprinted in the latter, and this testifies that the Japanese 
dailies serve the purpose of a great source of information and 
enlightenment to the indigenous populace. The readers of 
Japanese papets are, for the most part, military men and civilians 
in the military service, and so at least for the time being, they 
cannot help teflecting deeply a “‘ Japanese complex.” None- 
theless they are doing laudable work by assisting the indigenous- 
language papets to impart mutually beneficial informations and 
stimulate the durable consolidation of the newly acquired 
tegional spirit. ; 
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As fat as the papers for the indigenous peoples ate concerned, 
the matters appeating in them aim at the full understanding 
of Japan’s objective in the present war. Primary emphasis is 
given to transmit the viewpoints of Japan, fully elaborating on 
the need of maintaining utmost collaboration with it. In 
consequence, news items dealing with the present intenational 
atmosphere are given secondaty importance. This descretion in 
the presentation of news is exetcised, firstly, to give preference 
to such items as would be beneficial to the fostering of better 
mutual undetstanding; and secondly, to withold the release of 
such informations which ate liable to cause misunderstanding 
and confusion in the mind of the reader. The policy that is 
being followed in Malaya and Java is elastic and at the same time 
instructive, for the newspapers in languages other than Japanese 
are daily disseminating bright and attractive informations, which 


are going a long way toward enlightening the local populace. 


It would not be exaggeration to say that these journals have 
already made Japan appreciably known to the Malays and 
Indonesians. 

The Java Newspaper Association and the Editorial Council 
of Shoh-nan have unified the publication policy of the press 
tespectively in Java and Malaya. In these two areas the papers 
ate teleasing needful informations in a co-ordinated manner 
thereby facilitating the manifestation of the new spirit of regional 
harmony. Every day the responsible members of the editorial 
staffs of all the newspapers in Shoh-nan, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the Army inspection authorities, assemble at the 
office of the Syonan Shimbun and discuss what news items should 
be chosen and what fotms they should take in this and that 

kind of newspapers During the course of discussions, the 
icy of every Paper is determined and the 


publication matters agreed upon ate transmitted to all the 


district newspapets. This is how co 
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NEWSPAPERS IN THE SOUTH 


weeklies and monthlies, now in circulation has come up to 
forty-two. ‘The Shoh-nan Newspaper Syndicate is publishing 
eleven dailies in Malaya and Sumatra, of which one is in 
English, three in Chinese and the rest in indigenous tongues. 
Besides, there ate five dailies which are controlled by non- 
Japanese concerns. ‘The Asahi Shimbun Office directly ot 
through the Djawa Shimbun controls the publication of eight 
dailies and one semi-weekly, apart from four dailies run by 
. private individual managements in Batavia, Sourabaya and 
Semarang. The Mainichi Shimbun Office has under its 
supervision in the Philippines, Celebes and Hainan no less 
than twelve dailies, one semi-weekly, three weeklies and two 
monthlies. Of these, five are in English, six in Japanese, 
two in Chinese, one each in Spanish and Tagalog and the 
remaining ones in local dialects. The Yomiuri-Hochi Shimbun 
Office in Burma runs two dailies in Rangoon and a semi- 
weekly in Ambon in Ceram Island. From this network of 
journals, it is apparent that Japan is doing its best to construct 
a new journalistic structure for the south conducive to 
wholesome mutual interest and understanding. 

It is noteworthy that the southern press has evolved a 
unique system of making advertisements instructive and appeal- 
ing to the spirit of the times. They do not accept all kinds of 
advertisements, but only those which ate of public good. To 
be more plain, a newspaper takes an advertisetment as an item 
of public interest and not as a business deal. The most promi- 
nent feature of the southern press is the movement it “is 
‘how conducting to diffuse the Japanese language. Certain 
indigenous-language papers have Japanese language columns, 
in which self-taught instructions in Japanese words and phrases 
are given. Also Japanese equivalents of vernacular words ate 
_ published. Other newspapers teach how to read and write 

Japanese katakana and speak Japanese. Still others have special 
sections, in which tegular Japanese lessons'ate printed. 

The southern region affords many opportunities for es- 

tablishing a southern newspaper structure—an institution which 
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will truly make southern journalism a potential regional force. 
At present, one paper in one and the same language is being 
published for one district. This system resembles the method 
of having one newspaper for one prefecture now in currency in 
this country. It appears that it would be a good thing to 
reform the prevailing system of allowing a major Japanese news- 
paper company the sole right to carry on with newspaper 
business in a designated southern country. In undertaking 
such a reform, the question that should be borne in mind 
is that, a newspaper being a public utility organization, greater 
encouragement should be given to the formation of local 
newspaper trusts of public utility character. In other words, 
a southern newspaper should be managed as an enterprise of 
public utility. ; 

The Shoh-nan Newspaper Syndicate, which has been 
FNS entrusted with the publication of newspapers in Malaya, Sumatra 
eee and North Borneo, is a corporate body of thirteen newspaper 
*s publishing companies and the Domei News Agency. The very 
organization of this body suggests the desirability of having a 
southern newspaper corporation. Some of the papers published 
by the syndicate have extremely small circulation. Little or no 
profit is derived from advertisements. Losses ate, therefore, 
compensated by the profits from the other profitable papers 
managed by its members at home. In this way, the syndicate 
is fulfilling the national duty of guiding and enlightening 
ae southern peoples. Its success prompts one to believe 

at a southern newspaper structure can be established 
when the conditions impfove on a permanent basis. For 
Sc the time being it would suffice to observe that the Shoh- 
SY sain Newspaper Syndicate, a corpotation of several news- 
Papet companies, has taken up Ptess enterprise as a public 
Service, regardless of profit or loss and without letting 
— ee the newspapers they like; and that each 
geen eee Panies has put the needed men and 
: dic. We sposal, without seeking any 
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The newspapers in the south, in spite of wartime difficulties, 
ate doing their utmost in enlightening the different peoples of 
the indispensability of organizing a mutual prosperity zone em- 
bracing greater East Asia as a means of stabilizing common 
existence and common integtity. That is why they are being 
fun on a national service scale. Their business angle can only 
develop when normalcy returns. In the meantime, in order to 
minimize losses and lay the foundation of a southern newspaper 
structure, it would be useful to investigate into the possibility 
of carrying out a merger of publishing concerns so as to organize 
a corporate trust by having the same concerns as members. _It 


is popularly believed that a move of this nature would be made 
in due course of time. 
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BANKIM LITERATURE OF INDIA 
By AMAR LAHIRI 3 


F land can be tegatded as the sacted heritage of mankind, 
I then language has to be acknowledged as the voice of 
divinity inherent in humanity. From the days gone by, the 
expression dharitri mata (mothet earth) has remained in currency 
in India, and so also the Vedic term rik (divine speech). The 
ancient sages of India, who sang themselves to perfection in 
tracing the curve of the holy Brahma-world, uttered words of 
wisdom and of spiritual significance which are cherished to this 
day as the precious gems of Hindu civilization, nay Aryan civili- 
zation. In the West, too, the traditional conception of vox 
popali, vox Dei is still being maintained with pursuasive faith- 
fulness. 

The contributive genius of a nation is revealed in the force 
and tichness of its language. It is a fact that the political sols- 
tice of a country has not always been actuated by linguistic ex- 
cellence ; yet it is substantially true that those nations which 
have been blessed with vigourful speeches have spontaneously 
ee oa unaffected by internal 
toot of the permanence of India ou oe eee 
and Latin are the immutable se One oe cee 
Sa Phases o Occidental culture. If 

‘ eve, like Windischmann, in Weltgeist, he will 

a perceive mentally the unhampered operation of a world- 
. ia the schematic atrangements of diverse tongues and 
George Bernard tks © Ciwilipaci 
_ teligion c a matter of 2 ae Pa 
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of the settled life of the world needs the cultivation of a non- 
racist mentality. The Dhamma Padam, the Buddhist Bible, 
affirms: Mono pubbam gama dhamma (Mind is the forerunner of 
religion). On this basis, it would be idealistically beneficial to 
pursue teligion by applying a non-racist mentality. Religion 
and literature being indivisible, mind and speech cannot be 
treated sepatately. A comprehensive mind, thinking in a world- 
language, endeavours to create a universal literature. The an- 
cient Hindu, Chinese and Greek literatures, all have their cha- 
racteristic world angles. ie 

From the viewpoint of monomorphic concoutse, it is neces- 
saty that each language should be reorientated appropriately. 
The modern Powers até generally using their speeches as a 
means to attain their political and economic ends. To them, 
language is no longer the sparkling vat of literature, though 
they ate not unmindful to the cause of promoting the science of 
letters, In the latter half of the nineteenth century, the world 
witnessed an epochal literary evolution. It gave a new, meta- 
morphosed direction to the flourish of literature in each pto- 
gressive countty. India, under its impact, gave birth to what 
can be called modern literature, the greater part of which cata- 
pulted the puissant impulse of the nation; and discatding the 
wtap of mummied past, it declared: “India has 2 message to 
give to the world. The new literature aims at the amplifica- 
tion and fixation of India’s originality and individuality.” 

Among the literary Gurus of India of that time, the name 
of Bankimchandra Chattopadhaya stands shining like an in- 
candescent star in the constellation of the great hearts of 
Hindusthan. Bankimchandra was not only an outstanding 
literary figure, but also a reformer and teacher. He urged the 
Indian people to draw fresh vitality from their glorious idealized 
past, and added: “ The tone of seeking our emancipation cannot 
be changed. It must always abide by our traditions and ideals, 
though the employment of new methods is permissible.” All 
his masterpieces emphasize that “the soul of India can never 
die, for it is original, pure and life-giving.” . No wonder that 
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Whitman in his poem “ Passage to India” subsequently em- 
blazoned : 
O thou transcendent, 
Nameless, the fibre and the breath, 
Light of the light, shedding forth universes, 
thou centre of them, 
Thou moral, spiritual, fountain—affection’s source, 
thou reservoir, 
(O pensive soul of me—O thirst unsatisfied— 
: waitest not there ? 
Waitest not happily for us somewhere the comrade perfect ?) 


Whitman’s idea of the fibre and the breath tesembles the 
Jong ya (oblation) conception of the Upanishadas. ‘The Mundaka- 
Upanishada lays down: “‘ When the firé is lighted and the flame 
flickers, let a man offer his oblations between the two portions 
of melted butter, as an offering with faith.” To an Indian 
faith is his Excalibur—the sword of pteservation. His bhakti 
(faithful devotion) is his truth. He confidently announces : 
"He who dwells in the hidden cave of bhakti has the power to 
Scatter the knot of ignorance. here on earth.” Bankimchandra 
at one end symbolizes the bhakti spirit of India and, at the other 
the sakti (power) spirit of the nation. Epicurus, who said that 
the knowledge of sin is the beginning of salvation,” wilfull 
disavowed faith by indulging in pelag : 
chandra in his works hurled | 
and perpetrators of sin. 
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England and Italy. The Decameron of Italy, Richardson’s 
Pamela and Scott’s Waverley wete released two years later. The 
Durgeshanandini is a heroic story told in the setting of an historical 
episode of the latter Mohammedan period. This work was 
followed by the publication of Amadnamath (The Abode of 
Bliss), Debichoudhurani (Lady Choudhurani), Sitaram (Mt. Sita- 
ram), Bishabrikha (The Upas Tree), Chandrashekhar (Mr. Chandta- 
shekhar), Krishnakanter Uil (Mr. Krishnakanta’s Will), Kamala- 
kanter Dap tar (Mt. Kamalakanta’s Diary) and other romantic and 
socio-nationalistic novels, as well as a large number of essays on 


_ philosophy, social problems, education, culture and civilization. 


To a Bengali, the Axandamath is his political scripture. In 
it Bankimchandra introduced the now famous nationalist slogan 
—‘‘ Bande Mataram” (Hail, Mother India!) Sree Arobinda 
Ghosh says: “‘ Among the Rishis of the later age we have at last 
realized that we must include the name of the man who gave us 
the reviving mantra which is creating a new India, the mantra 
Bande Mataram.” In this volume, the literary Guru depicts the 
activities of a group of nation-lovers and expounds the bhaAti and 
Sakti spirits of the people. Gardiner is of the opinion that the 
song “‘ La Marseillaise” sang France free. The Indians believe 
that the song “‘ Bande Mataram ” composed by Bankimchandta 


has already brought the goal of national political liberation 


nearer to realization. The slogan “Bande Matatam” was 
initiated as a ballast against the upsurge of the “ Rule Britannia ” 
forward-cry of England. Today, in sentiment and in action, it 
is comparable to the feeling of ‘‘Uber alles” and the activeness 
of “‘ Wir Miissen siegen”’ of Germany. In literary parlance, 
it acts as a stop-cock to the outbursts of soi-disant solecists. In 
recent yeats, Kazi Nazrul Islam, noted Mohammedan poet of 
Bengal, has deified the neo-Garibaldian fervour of the ptovince 
in his poem “ Bandibeet ” (Captive Hero). 

Bankimchandra; as a literary master of international rank, 
is analogous to Cadmus and Homer. In a way, he was the 
incarnation of Kalidas in modern times. The creative gifts of 
Shakespeare, Bridges, Shelley and Shaw and the emotional con- 
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flicts portrayed by George Sand, Charlotte and Emily Bronté 
and George Eliot find a parallel in his merits. Bankimism 
directs one to propagate mental enlightenment, foster moral and 
physical hardihood and seek progressive knowledge. It explains 
the relations that exist between the creator and the created, man 
and mind, religion and devotion, politics and activity, morality 
and society, economics and national well-being. Bankim litera- 
tute is tich in harmony, balance, force, figures of speech and 
otnamental beauty. It also~has large varieties of pathos, wit, 
humour, irony and architectorics. It has the structural pto- 
foundness of Milton, passionate appeal of Wordsworth, virility 
of Tennyson, sentimentality of Browning and homeliness of 
Hardy. Sainte-Beauve’s description of a perfect author can be 
fittingly applied to this literary monarch of India. Sainte-Beauve 
said that a perfect writer “is an author who has spoken to all in 
his peculiar style, a style which is found to be also that of the 
whole world, a style new without neologism, new and old, easily 
contemporary with all time.” The heroes and heroines of 
Bankimchandra typify India’s male and female spirits, and their 
emotions, hankerings and aspirations. 
As-a social reformer and writer on social ptoblems, this 
_hineteenth century luminary of Bengal, by analogy, can be 
called the “Spencer of India,” and, as a political idealist, the 
“Mill of Hindusthan.” Like Goethe, he was passionately 
interested in differentiating evil from good ; and like Comte, he 
manifested an exuberence of compassion for the pangs and 
agonies of mankind. It was he who te-interpreted that violence 
was necessaty to suppress violence, and, at the same time, tepro- 


claimed that “liberty is nation.” Again, it was he who elaborat- 
ed on the Karma aspect of the 


of power-worship by supplyin 
held between Krishna and Arjuna. 
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And going a step further, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ The Indians ate 
karma yogis (apostles of activity.) He emblemized the lathi 
(long stick) of Bengal as the insignia of national virility. Being 
a devotee of the cult of Karma, he rekindled the glow of India’s 
“means and end” philosophy, thereby outstepping the idealism 
of Tolstoy so vividly represented in the War and Peace. 

One of the striking features of Bankim literature is the 
graphic narration of the qualities and attributes of the women of 


India and the part they have played and will play in political, | 


social, spiritual, cultural and economic spheres. The Hindu 
conceptions of dharmapatni (saintly wife), nari charitra (feminine 
character) and satitiya (chastity) have been pictured in an ideal 
manner and with remarkable clarity, thoughtfulness and moraliza- 
tion. In the Axandamath, Bankimchandra makes the wife say 
to the husband : “ When I am about to depart from this world, 
please oh! my husband give me your blessings, so that I can 
meet you in the world beyond and continue to serve you faith- 
fully.” In the Brishabrikha, the wife says : “ If there is any hap- 
piness in this wotld, it is my lord. My only desire is to have the 
love and affection of my husband.” In the Krishnakanter Uil, 
Bhramar after being left by her husband consoles herself by 

saying : ““ We shall meet again.” In the Sitaram, Bankimchandra 

explains that in India woman is mother in affection, councillor 

in activity and ideal companion in festivity. In the Dwrgesha- 

nandini, Bimala, the widow of the murdered Birendra Singha, in 

plunging a dagger into the breast of Katul Khan, the assassinator 

of her husband, reminds him: “‘ I am not evil, 1am killing you, 

because you have killed my husband.” 

In Bengali literary circles, Bankimchandra is called the 
Juga prabartak (initiator of a new age). He entered the literary 
atena at a time when the intellectuals of the country were busy 
making an extensive study of the culture and literature of Europe, 
in particular that of England. As a result of this study, many 
of the writers, forsaking the national literary tradition, began 
penning works in imitation of the techniques, styles and philo- — 
sophies of the West, especially of England. Some of them went 
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so far as to devote themselves entitely to the writing of stories, 
poems and essays in English. In view of such a tendency, the 
literary advancement of India naturally suffered a setback, and 
yet, from the international standpoint, it proved a blessing in 
disguise in that the English-language writers and poets of the 
nation became patticipators in the literary movement of Eng- 
land. In Bengal; this tendency was vety pronounced. For 
example, Madhusudhan Dutta, Rameshchandra Mittra and 
Bankimchandra, through their earlier English writings, added a 
new, external perspective to English literature. Subsequently, 
the literatures of Bengal self-consciously realized that it would 
be better to publish works in their own language so as to en- 
large the literary fold of the nation ; and thus the future stride of 
Bengali literature became assured. 

The publication of Durgeshanandini made Bankimchandta 


_ the yuga prabartak. In the meantime; Madhusudhan, casting 


off English writing, started composing Bengali poems. As soon 
as his Meghnathbadh Kabya (The Epic on the Death of Meghnath) 
came out, the entire reading public and the literary world of the 
country hailed it as a potential work of par excellence value. 
Simultaneously, Rameshchandra wrote an Indian history in 
English and commenced the translation of modern Bengali 
Masterpieces into that language. It was he who translated into 
English the Anandamath. Under the auspices of Bankimism, 
the literary structure of Bengal energized itself, and several 
writers, including Hemchandta and Nabinchandra, came into 
the footlight of national popularity. Hemchandra can be spoken 
of as the “ Pushkin of Bengal,” whilst Nabinchandra can be class- 
ed among any of the nineteenth century ballad-composers of 
Europe. About this time, too, Mahatshi Debendranath T agore, 
father of Rabindranath Tagore, formed an idealistic literary 
coterie to expound the Vedic philosophy and the Ptecepts of the 
Upanishadas on a heo-synthesizing scale. Rabindranath inca 
unknown and later universally recognized as the greatest a eee 


by the discussions of 


this coterie. In his auobiography, Rabindranath has mentioned 
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that Bankimchandra gave him a new insight into literature. 

Some of the works of Bankimchandra have been translated 
into foreign languages, and these translated versions, although not 
wholly perfect, cannot be ignored, for they exemplify honest 
endeavours to give Bankimism its due credit. The Bengali 
languge, being a direct descendant of Sanskrit, has an extensive 
wealth of vocabularies. It is not always possible to find exact 
equivalents of Bengali terms and words in a foreign language. 
For instance, the idea conveyed by the national slogan of “‘ Bande 
Mataram”’ has far mote idealistic, spiritual and chivalrous 
significance than its English rendition—“ Hail, Mother India!” 
Its objective German rendering, “‘ Unser Hind,” is slightly 
tolerable; but the ideoplastic French translation—“ Vive La 
Hind ”—cannot at all be accommodated. The call of “ Bande 
Matatm’’ galvanizes an Indian in the same manner as 
“Ta Patrie” electrifies a Frenchman. It seems that, for 
ideomatic and ideomorphic translation of Bengali works into 
European languages, it would be helpful to use English, German 
and French collectively. As such a ptocedure would not only 
be ludicrous but also unentertainable, one can easily imagine 
what difficulty a translator would face in rendering a Bengali 
mastetpiece into a foreign language. The fictions, dramas and 
poems of Rabindranath are familiar to the international reading 
public for the simple reason that the author himself has mostly 
translated his works into English. On that account, too, the 
translated volumes of Rabindranath are enjoying wide popularity 
among foreign reading population. 

After Bankimchandra, Rabindranath appeared on the 
literary horizon of Bengal. He retold Hindu philosophy, re- 
vived Vaishnabhic (idealistically sensuous) writing and created a 
new style. His poems and songs brought the literary art of Beng- 
alto the top rung of world estheticism. Then came Sarat- 
chandra Chattopadhaya whose porttayal of Bengali society 
placed him in the same category of Knut Hamsun, John Gals- 
worthy and Sinclair Lewis. Up to now the modern literature of 
Bengal has experienced three epochs—Bankimism, Tagorism 
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and Satatism. Today; another evolution is on the way at the 
hands of neo-romanticists and neo-nationalist writers. Rabindra- 
nath once said: “Bengali literature is like the flower of a 
plant. However fine and dainty it may look, it is pressed to do 
a gteat setvice, and its colours and forms are all suited to its 
work.” This explains why the flowery language of Bengal has 
untelenting force, rhythmic continuity, charming diction and 
uniformity in diversity. 

Bankim literature denotes the literary classicism of the 
modetn age of Bengal; and incidentally of India. Many of the 
contempotaty writers find in it their literary salvation. The 
neophytes cannot relegate it to the background, for it constitutes 
a petmanent inspirational source of estheticism. It is said that 
the revolutionary movement that started in Bengal in the first 
decade of the current century took counsel in the advices given 
in the Anandamath. Bankimchandta has earned national im- 
mortality. His works remain as his ever-lasting epitaph. His 
words have propitiated and are propitating the forward match 
of the present-day progressivists. Bankimchandra has enriched 
the literary tradition of India and also that of world literatute. 


JAPANESE WOMEN IN MODERN 
NOVELS 


By DAN YAZAKI 


N the Meiji era, the people of Japan, discatding the mantle of 
I national isolation, endeavoured to garb themselves in a 
new kind of culture by assimilating the diverse ideas and trends 
of the West. This new activity shaped the growth of a modern 
literary tendency, reflecting the forward consciousness and the 
conflicting aspirations of the people. Naturally, the outlook 
of out women became broader by degrees until at last it matured 
in its present form. In order to get rid of the fetters of the 
feudal morals and welcome in their stead the ethics of the new 
age, the women of Japan were obliged to traverse a long course 
of mental afflictions. The most representative of the novels that 
describe this struggle are perhaps Ryuto Hirotsu’s Shinchuro (Mi- 
tage), Ichiyo Higuchi’s Ju-sanya (September Thitteenth Night), 
Roka Tokutomi’s Hototoghisu (Cuckoo); Koyo Ozaki’s Konjiki 
Yasha (Golden Demon), Chogyu Takayama’s Takiguchi Nyudo 
(Priest Takiguchi) and Téngaii;Kosukgi’s Makazé Koikazé (Un- 
tamed Love). 

The first time that the name of Ichiyo appeared in the literary 
world of Japan was in the twenties of the Meiji era, when cul- 
turalism or rather progressivism, encountering the upheaval of 
tadical nationalism, passed into an eclectic conservatism. In this 
petiod, progressive women like Toshiko Yamamura, the heroine 
in Ryuro’s Shinchuro, became practically extinct. Toshiko is 
tepresented in her girlhood as a proponent of the suffragette 
movement ; but, meeting with the counter-attacks of the times, 
she turns out a failure. She has, therefore, been depicted as a 
model Japanese woman of the new type in the beginning of the 
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Meiji era. It is said to have been Ichiyo who gave vent to the 
last cries of the Japanese women of the past. Indeed, the wo- 
men who appear in her works are characters obediently resigned 
to fate without aspirations, that is, conventional beings who 
though fallen to the bottom of misery, endure it tearfully. 
Oséki, the heroine in Ju-sanya, is a pretty gitl who has been 
brought up by poor parents. At seventeen she marries a high 
government official by the name of Isamu Harada. After seven 
years of happy married life, the husband begins to maltreat her. 
Oséki, who is always moderate and faithful to her husband, 
patiently bears it and never discloses her plight to her parents 
lest she should give them anxiety. But her husbands ill-treat- 
ment becomes greater and greater until she finds it unbearable. 
One night she secretly goes to her parents with the object of 
tevealing her husband’s misbehaviour to them and obtaining a 
divorce from him. The good parents welcome her and regale 
her with dainties, which have been especially prepared for the 
occasion of “ ju-sanya”’ (thirteenth night festival). Finally, Oséki 
makes her intention known to them. On hearing her out, the 
patents say : “ You have been patient up to now, why should you 
not be able to bear ill-treatment hereafter ?”? At this admonition 
her courage fails and she obediently answers : “I'll bear it with 
all my patience if you wish me to do so ; all is well if Lalone hold 
out.” Then, hiding her tears and setting her parents at ease 
Oséki goes back to her husband. 
. the authotess of this novel, has thus portrayed the 
enduring the mental afflictions of a woman who is 
struggling amidst conventional morality, and yet she has not 
represented her as if resignation and despair were her absolute 
destiny. It is noteworthy that Ichiyo has succeeded in depicting 
the eagerness, however faint, with which the heroine makes 
exertions to escape from her accursed fate—from the yoke of 


Convention. Though it was impossible for Ichiyo’s faithful way 


« living to foresee the direction of the new age, nonetheless she 
attempted to justify that the environment of old convention “ is 


‘no place for peaceful living, and that there is no dawn of hope 
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unless one extticates herself therefrom.” On comparing a 
heroine of Ichiyo with such one as Toshiko in Shinchuro, we find 
that there are two distinct types of women. And these two 
types of women are two different attitudes of life which came 
into prominence in the Meiji era for the first time. 

Namiko, the heroine in Roka’s Hototoghisu, is shown as a 
tragic victim of ill-fated destiny. She, the daughter of Lieute- 
nant-General Kataoka, is married to Baron Takéo Kawashima 
and begins to lead a happy matrimonial life. One year after 
het marriage, she develops consumption and Takéo sends her 
to a health resort. Yamaki, who frequents the house of Kawa- 
shima, takes advantage of this opportunity and tries to turn out 
Namiko and install his daughter Toyoko in her place. Moved 
by Yamaki’s proposal, Takéo’s mother asks Takéo to 
divorce his sick wife and marry Toyoko. Very soon the annual 
fleet review falls due and Takéo, who is a naval officer, goes back 
to his ship. In his absence, his mother sends Yamaki to the 
Kataoka family and settles the divorce of Namiko. On his 
coming home on leave, Takéo is apprised to his great anger that 
Namiko has been divorced. At this psychological moment, the 
Sino-Japanese War breaks out and Takéo goes to the front. 
When he returns in triumph, he finds that Namiko has died. 
The greatet part of the story catechizes on the irresolution and 
infirmity on the part of Takéo. As for Namiko, she is pathetical- 
ly represented as a woman who, execrating her incurable disease, 
calmly submits to her unfortunate lot. 

The emotional pangs of woman ate vividly brought out in 
the character of Miya in Konjiki Yasha, the famous novel of Koyo 
Ozaki. Kan-ichi and Miya are on such intimate terms that the 
parents on both sides decide to join them in wedlock. One 
evening Miya goes to a karuta patty, where she meets a wealthy 
youth named Tomiyama. He is a banker’s son and has just 
returned from abroad. Enamoured of her beauty, Tomiyama 
proposes to marry her. ‘Bewitched by the attraction of his riches, 
Miya consents to become his wife. Kan-ichi, who is thus be- 
trayed, becomes a money-lender’s clerk and broods of revenge. 
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Miya, in spite of the lure of wealth, finds no mental  aansete 
Resenting to become an obedient doll, she attempts to go bac 
to her former lover, but Kan-ichi, whose heart is burning for 
revenge, stubbornly refuses to compromise. Here, due to the 
novelist’s death, the story is left unfinished. It will be seen that, 
while Namiko falls a prey to sorrows not caused by herself, 
Miya struggles to subdue the pangs caused by het own action. 
Many like instances of the tragiclife of women are found ina great 
number of fictions of the Meiji period. Otsuta in Onna Keizu (A 
Woman’s Lineage) by Kyoka Izumi and Yokobuyé in Takiguch 
Nyudo sublimate their tragic existence. : 
The women of the Meiji period grew so conscious of their 
standpoint that they passed from their obedience to tragedy to 
self-formation. Its literary presentations are mitrored in Sonoko 
in Jigoku no Hana (Flower in Hell) of Kafu Nagai, in Tomoko in 
Baiyén (Smoke) of Soh-hei Morita and in Fujio in Gubijinso 
(The Field Poppy) of Soh-séki Natsumé. Sonoko, who has 
been a teacher in a private girls’ school, by some chance becomes 
engaged as a tutoress in the Kurobuchi family, where she is to 
look after alittle boy. In this family, there lives a girl of twenty- 
six by the name of Tomiko. She has returned to the house of 
her parents after divorcing her husband within a yeat of het 
mattiage. On one occasion she says to Sonoko: “‘I am now 
an independent woman and entirely out of the sphere of those 
motals which are deemed necessary for the maintenance of 
society and families.” At these words Sonoko gtows envious 
of her. One summer day Sonoko goes with Mrs. Kurobuchi 
to Odawara, where there is a villa of the Kurobuchi family. 
There Sonoko happens to get acquainted with one Mizusawa, 
a schoolmaster. He persistently woos het, but she remains 
itresolute. At last she enjoys a spell of free living with him. 
At this juncture, owing to family citcumstances, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kurobuchi commit suicide. Ina note left by them, they request 
Sonoko to take care of theit child Hidéo and leave het one-third 
- of their fortune. Hereupon Sonoko resolves to cleat up her 
Sees and live a new life. The production of this work is said to 
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have been influenced by the ideas of Emile Zola. In Sonoko’s 
resolution, there is something of self-ridicule and compassion of 
a woman who has lost her pride; and yet triés to move about 
in the world without fear. 

At a certain stage in the Meiji era there was a curtent of 
thought that honour and reputation were the qualifications only 
of man. The above story is an instance showing how miserably 
this current of thought frustrated the awakening of women of 
that age. Tomoko in Bazyén is quite a different character from 
either Sonoko or Tomiko. She is far more free in thought and 
ethics and takes scanty note of the mortal law of her day. This 
was generally a trait of the Meiji eta well-educated women in 
their thirties. A similar character is found in Fujio in Gubijinso. 
It seems to us that this thought was derived from the moral law 
for men and women which is found in Onna Daigaku Hyoron 
(Commentary in Precepts for Women) and Shin Onna Daigaku 
(New Precepts for Women) of Yukichi Fukuzawa, and in the 
discourses on tomanticism by Toh-koku Kitamura. It was, 
indeed, one of the typical progressive thoughts of those days. 
For instance, the following poem by Akiko Yosano : 

Yawa hada no 

Atsuki chishio ni 

Furé mo midé 

Sabishi karaxu ya 

Michi wo tuku kimi. 

You moralist who always preach! 
You make so many a moral speech 
Without e’er touching the soft skin 


Beneath which young warm blood flows in. 
How lonely you are and have been! 


This vetse of Akiko was published about the time when 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House was introduced to Japan. One of women’s 
moral injunctions had hitherto been : “ Illicit intercourse is under 
ban.” But Akiko made bold to break the bonds of this idea 
and compose the above poem of free love. And this is worth 
noticing as a woman’s first cry for the right and sanctity of love 
in modern times. Almost all young men and women of her time 
directly or indirectly listened to the cries raised by the Myojo 
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aspects of those women who belong to some contributive strata 
of society. And this reflects the consciousness of women of 

that day and bespeaks how difficult it is for awakened women to 

be economically independent. Ritsuko to Mizuyé (Misses Ritsu- 

ko and Mizuyé) is an excellent work through which this fact is 

fully brought home. 

Ritsuko and Mizuyé ate office girls who live together in the 

same boatding-house. Some time after Ritsuko is taken ill. 

Mizuyé gets a place in anothet company and earns mote to help 

Ritsuko pay the doctor’s bill and the charge for her board and 

lodging. As she is in want of money, Mizuyé gives way to the 

temptation of a young man. Often she comes back with her 

mouth smelling of wine. In the meantime, Ritsuko is dismissed | 
from her company on account of her long non-attendance. In | 
otder to find the means of subsistence, Ritsuko, as soon as she 
gets well, makes frantic efforts to secure employment. Un- : 
luckily, at this time Mizuyé gets injured in a motor car accident. 
In co-operation with her young brother, Ritsuko makes shift 
to raise the money needed to send her friend to hospital. In 
due time Mizuyé becomes convalescent and comes back to the 
boatding-house. All this while Ritsuko had found no job. 
The mistress of the boarding-house presses them hard for the 
payment of the outstanding bills. By chance a man named 
Takémuta, who is-a senior clerk in the company in which Ritusko 
was formerly employed, calls on her. Takémura; who is still 
unmarried, falls in love with Ritsuko. For her part, she never 
likes him. Harassed by straitened circumstances, she ventures 
to ask him for pecuniary help. Takémura agrees to do so on 
condition she marries him. Ritsuko declines the proposal, but , 
says : “‘ I consent to have business relations with you. IfI were 
as strong as a man, I would be a coolie. A young woman, 


(Venus) school for emancipating human instincts from the 
thraldom of conventional morality. As a natural result, they 
followed the dictates of their unrestrained instincts and senses. 
Simultaneously, the Seitoh-sha (Blue-stocking Society) was 
formed by Akiko Hiratsuka. The mission of this society was 
to promote the freedom of spirit and independent thought 
among women in general; and as a means of carrying out this 
objective, it published a literary periodical entitled Seitoh. Thus 
the consciousness of women in Meiji literature reached its 
zenith in 1911—twenty-five years after Toshiko in Shinchuro 
insisted upon woman’s tight in borrowed clothes. 
On comparing the ethics of our women, the developments 
of their affections and their attitudes toward life, which are re- 
- flected on the novels of the Meiji period, with those of the hero- 
ines who appear in the novels of the Taisho period, we find 
vatious differences and discrepancies between them. It is most 
interesting to know that these differences and discrepancies are 
not only due to changed conditions in life, but also due to a 
change in feminine feeling, mentality and temperament. As a 
matter of fact, the heroines in the Taisho novels are generally 
mote strongly conscious of their standpoint and have a more 
systematic and deeper way of thinking and doing things. 
None of them takes pride in her culture or learning, as did 
Fujio in Gubijinso and Osei in Ukigumo (Floating Cloud). 
Not is there any of that romanticism in her tender sentiment 
which was tepresented by Toh-koku. From the utilitarian 
standpoint of a daughtet, wife or mother, every woman began 
to reconsider herself, and the novelist began to be intetested 
in her daily life and mentality. The structure of our national 
life in the Taisho era underwent an ateraltion in contact with 
the aftermath of the Russo-Japanese War. And as a tesult of 


‘the World War, the national economy of Japan showed quite 


a new development. This remarkable transformation stimula- 
_ted ‘women’s advance to various new lines of occupation. 
: The life of the office- and shop-gitls, which is depicted in 
the works of Takitaro Minakami, gtaphically represents the 
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when driven to the last extremity, can find no other way of 
obtaining money.” Thus Ritsuko feels that she herself must 
take the same course as Mizuyé to help her. On considering 
the confessional phrase, “‘ when driven to the last extremity,” 


one is inclined to think how limited were the spheres of women’s 
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activities in those days. ‘Gola 
During the middle of the Taisho period, a sizable number of 
new millionaires appeated in the country. At this time, most of 
the general masses were imitatively seized with leftist thoughts, 
and in consequence, the women of Japan acquired a new ex- 
perience. In the Meiii period, the people were troubled with 
the endeavour of getting rid of the morals and thoughts of the 
past, but in the Taisho period, they tried, from the social stand- 
point, to examine human life and its conditions. Directly 
speaking, society is changing its make-up at the hands of men ; 
but on the tossing waves of human life are afloat the buoys of 
women’s life. Many of these young beautiful buoys die an 
untimely death among the billows of pressing social life. An 
instance of these sad facts is found in Ruriko, the heroine in 
Shinju Fujin (Lady Pearl), which is one of the best works of Kan 
Kikuchi. 

The heroine of this novel is featured as beautiful as pearl. 
Besides, she is endowed with the intellect and cleverness unique 
to modern women. She abandons her lover whom she cannot 
forget and, bowing to circumstances, marries a man as old as 
her father. In this fiction, the author exposes the “‘ bankruptcy 
of character,” which was peculiar to the spirit of the Taisho 
eta. Ruriko is the daughter of Baron Karasawa, a prominent 
member of the House of Peers. Shoh-hei Shoh-da, to whom she 
is ultimately married, is a newly risen millionaire, who has made 
a fortune in the post-war trade boom. He is now able to sit at 
the same dinner table with many businessmen and statesmen of 
the first tank, whom he formerly thought it difficult to approach. 

He now believes in the omnipotence of money. One day he 
attends a gatden-party, where he finds a young man and a girl 
speaking ill of him. They are both as young as his son and 
2a feels as if his belief had been trampled down 
olves to make known to them how sttong the power of 
money is to man. The boy is the son of Viscount Sughino and 
a _ the girl Ruriko, the heroine of the novel. Through Sughino 
es Silda Proposes to take Ruriko for wife; but her father flatly 
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rejects the proposal. Then Shoh-da collects all the bonds of debt 
which have been signed by Ruriko’s father and thereby conspires 
to tuin him financially. Baron Karasawa attempts to commit 
suicide, but is stopped by his daughter. For the purpose of 
taking revenge on Shoh-da’s persecution, Ruriko marries him. 

The fitst thing that Ruriko does after marriage is to keep 
her husband off from touching her ‘‘ body and black hair.” It is 
not difficult to imagine how painful it is to a married man to be 
treated thus. He is forced to writhe and wriggle in agony. The 
next thing that Ruriko does is to grow particularly intimate with 
Shoh-da’s idiot son of twenty-three. Shoh-da at this becomes 
irtitated, grinds his teeth in abhorrence and finally succumbs to 
mad fits of jealously. Ruriko, by her play-acting, increases the 
friction between the father and the son. One day, Shoh-da is 
killed by the jealous hands of his idiot boy. Ruriko, thus 
succeeding in her revenge, turns to enjoy unfettered love She 
mixes with men freely and one young man, who falls in love with 
her, but finds her unresponsive, end his life Then a righteous 
man thoroughly upbraids her. She replies: “If a2 woman 
flirts with a man, you men always call her a jilt or a vamp or 
many other such bad names. But look how many men in the 
world are flitting with women. Suppose a woman enjoys a 
heart-affair with a man, she does nothing but flirts with the fickle 
part of his heart But in case a man flirts with a woman, he will 
usually trample down her heart; her flesh; her honour and her 
chastity.” ‘Through these words the author exposes the strong 
consciousness of a woman of her rights and freedom of action. 
Ruriko’s consciousness is derived from the highest education 
and culture received by her in the fortunate environment of het 
days ; yet this very consciousness chains her to a tragic life. 

In the Taisho era, the Shin Fujin Kyokai (New Women’s 
Society) was established jointly by Akiko Hiratsuka and Fusayé 
Ichikawa. This society may be considered to have been a 
substitute or transformation of the Seitoh-sha. And another 
society named Sétai no Kai (Society for Housekeeping) was also. 
founded by the female professors of the Women’s Colleges and 
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the teachers of the Women’s Higher Normal Schools. The 
object of this organization was; as is known by its appellation, 
to improve the conditions of life. Movements of this kind are, in 
reality, made to solve problems affecting only the women of the 
intellectual class. Therefore, the aforesaid movements merely 
served to satisfy the taste of those women who would have 
thought themselves lonely unless they had advocated their 
principles ; and they, of course, contributed nothing toward the 
improvement of the daily life of the populace. This fact is well 
affirmed by the conversations of the heroines of those novels 
which deal with the life of the populace For instance, the case 
of Oshima in Shusei Tokuda’s Arakuré (Ruggedness). Oshima 
became an adopted daughter when she was seven years old. 
She helped her parents-in-law in papet-making and farm work, 
and had lived happily until they began to consider whom to 
choose as her husband, She overheard them say that the stupid 
nephew of her father-in-law, who was working as a farm- 
servant at his house, should be her husband. Immediately she 
tan away to her real parents’ house to escape from the designed 
fate. When the marriage talk turned up again, Oshima ran 
away and matried a canner. In less than a year she separated 
from her husband and went to live with her aunt. There, while 
helping her aunt in needlework, she happened to become in- 
timate with a young tailor by the name of Onoda. © With his 
aid she learned to sew winter overcoats and make hats, and thus 
intended to get her footing to live with him. Before long, how- 
ever, she found Onoda a lazy man and always inclined to tely 
<a her. She became averse to his disposition and at last 
Sea to be independent. This outline of the story suggests 
a woman of the lower class can, through her efforts, 
acquire confidence in herself and her ability. Like Ruriko 
Oshima lived up to her belief and faith. On her life is ieied 
a cettain shadow of the world she lived in. Compared with 
Ritsuko, who thought her weakness to be that of women in 
general; Oshima was her own maker of destiny. 


et In the Taisho period, the women of Japan experienced a 
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kind of deterioration or decadence arising out of the reactions 
of the World War. Establishments for enjoying pleasures 
suddenly increased and cafés and dance-halls sprang up like 
mushrooms as if to bespeak the trend of the times. Women of 
a different type from Oshima appeared on the cross-roads in 
abundance. The novels representing women of this type are 
Tsuyu no Atosaki (The Rainy Season) of Kafu Nagai, Aru Onna 
(The Damsel) of Takéo Arishima and Karo Kami (Black Hair) of 
Shuko Chikamatsu. Kimi-yé, the heroine of the first-mentioned 
novel, after declining the proposal of marriage she did not like, 
goes to Tokyo, where she lives with her old friend Kyoko, who 
was once her classmate of the primary school and is now the 
concubine of a man. Kimi-yé unrestrainedly goes to the bad: 
there is neither reflection nor control on her attitude of living. 
To her, the daily life is merely a means of enjoyment. Yoh-ko, 
the heroine in Ary Onna, having nobody to tely on and driven 
to monetary difficulties, unconsciously goes from bad to worse 
and passes from man to man. And Osono; the heroine in Kuro 
Kami, is shown as a gitl belonging to the seamy side of human 
society. Enslaved by money, she measures the affection of 
her dearest lover in the weight of the yellow metal. | 
Some women struggled to keep away from pleasure and 
seduction. Sumiko in Narikichi Fujimori’s' Naniga Kanojo 0 Soh 
Sasétaka (What Made Het Do So); and Hiroko in Inéko Kubo- 
kawa’s Kyaraméru Koh-ba kara (The Caramel Works) are repre- 
sentative women of this type. Sumiko has been brought up as 
the daughter of a woman who abandons her sick husband and 
elopes with another man. The woman first becomes an actress 
of a strolling troupé of children’s plays and then sinks to be a 
street-singer. Afterwards, when she is taken into custody for 
het misbehaviour, the helpless girl Sumiko is sent to an orphan- 
age. Through the kindness of an official in charge she at last 
becomes a chambermaid of an upper-class family. There she 
sees with her own eyes the dark side of family affairs. Sub- 
sequently, she is dismissed ; and Sumiko returns to the orphan- 
age. ‘Then she goes as a maid in the house of a master of biwa 
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olin). There she mects with a 


temptation, but overcomes it. From this house she goes ee 
Fars ; but finds life not at all pleasant. 
Christian women’s home, but fe en orld 
her hard struggle for existence, she feels that the que aN 
is too full of falsehood and deception. Under eres sige 
she sets fire to the Christian women’s home and, smiling wi 
joy, looks up at the rising flames. Compared ee es 
pictured in the novels of the preceding age, sumiko a 
advanced. She is conscious of her own self as a woman. e 
makes efforts to keep her pride as a woman. She is fully aware 
that falsehood and hypocrisy make a human being deformed. 
In this respect; she raises her life higher than any of the women 
who have appeared in the previous novels. As for Hiroko, she 
is of the same type as Sumiko in that she, too, 1s strongly con- 
scious of her life amidst worldly hardships and sufferings. 

The Taisho era intervening between the Meiji and Showa 
eras was a short period of only about fifteen yeats. In con- 
sequence of the Russo-Japanese Wat and the World War, it was 

an epoch in which Japan should have been mote awakened. 
But this age, in fact, is regarded as a “ democratic ” age, in which 
the password of emancipation was noisily interchanged. Ac- 
cordingly, the thought of the general public and the morals of 
women wete set free from the past enclosures ; so that it may as 
well be called to have been a somewhat lax age. This is charac- 
teristically represented by Jun-ichito Tanizaki and other writers, 
who ate said to be of the esthetic school. In Taisho literature, 
women ate tepresented not as admiring the virtue of obedience, 
but as sneering at the valuelessness of convention. For in- 
stance, when considering the failure of Rutiko’s sense of egoistic 
self-superiority and of Késa in Ryunosuké Akutagawa’s Késa to 
Moritoh (Lady Késa and Wattior Moritoh), we find that they 
merely make efforts to satisfy their egoism and fail to feel the 
common sensation of love. Akutagawa in his other works also 
often gives prominence to the rdéle of egoistic women who, set 
free from convention, deny formalism, try to make a voluntary 
advance, and yet cannot teach the true substance of love. If 
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the women of the Meiji era suffered agony, because individual 
consciousness had no opportunity of being awakened, it may be 
said that the women of the Taisho era experienced the sadness of 
having been set free and enacted the tragedy of falling down. 
But it must be mentioned that many precursory foretokens and 
instructive suggestions of the present-day developments pro- 
bably lay hidden in the decadence caused by the emancipation 
movement of the Taisho era rather than in the struggles and 
efforts of the Meiji era. 

It is correct to say that the overflow of Americanism in the 
latter Taisho era ushered in a transitional stage. The tendency 
of Americanism, which invaded the culture of our country dur- 
ing the petiod from the middle of the Taisho era to the 
Manchurian incident in the current Showa eta was beneficial 
in that it opened our eyes to the need of going back to our way 
of life. When immediately after the great earthquake disaster 
of 1923, it became necessaty to reform the modes of building, 
clothing and other necessities of life, it was Americanism that 
quickly took root in Japan. In the meantime, there appeared 
in the world of novels such works as Ginza Hatcho (Ginza 
Street) of Rintaro Takéda and some tales of Fumio Niwa. 
These stories mostly treat of bar scenes at Ginza and life in gay 
quarters. .Generally speaking, the women who appear in the 
novels of the early part of Showa, with the exception of those in 
proletarian literature, are persons who gave themselves up to 
light-heartedness and went adrift with the current of the times, 
with their self-consciousness paralyzed. This period was looked 
upon by the new writers attentively as the period of superfluity 
of self-consciousness ot psychological disintegration. As its 
conspicuous instances, we can mention Nanayé in Shinyén 
(The Sleeping Garden) of Ri-ichi Yokomitsu, Mutsuko in 
Shinjitsu Ichiro (Sincerity Alone) of Yuzo Yamamoto, Nobuko 
in Utsukushiki Otori (Beautiful Decoy-bird) of Yoshihidé Naka- 
yama and Yoh-ko in Kasoh Jimbutsu (Person in Disguise) of 
Shusei Tokuda. 


Nanay€ conttacts a loveless marriage at her own will and 
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incongruity of that 
makes her life a failure on Lanes ia a Ae ae es 
marriage. She has a lover name j ace ant 
sense of persistence makes her follow her uncle's 4 
matty another man named Niwa. Thus she intends to see 
her former lover is reduced to despait. On the other hand, a 
thinks of matrimonial life as a kind of spott. Nanaye eradually 
gtows disgusted with her married life and begins to yearn for 
het former lover. It happens that Kaji’s firm becomes bankrupt. 
Nanayé offers to help him ‘with money, but he stubborly de- 
 Glines it. Instead of being offended, she all the mote yearns for 
him and at last runs away from het husband. Mutsuko, like 
“Anna Karenina, thirsts for a man’s true love. She is represented 
as a tragic woman who cannot fully play the part of a mother. 
‘And as for Nobuko, she is represented as a woman who falls 
an unusual victim of maternal love and breaks her telations 
with her paramour. Yoh-ko presents many problems when we 
‘consider the telations between love and life. She, a faithful 
wife and the mother of three children, finds herself gifted with 
literary talent. She separates from her husband and determines 
to lead a new life in literature. Quite regardless of her being 
the mother of three children, she throws off a wife’s position ina 
light mood, for she fancies that another man will soon appear and 
woo her. She glides from man to man, because she wants “a 
patron.” But the way to literature, which she has hitherto 
thought her life, is now cut off to her, and she is obliged to go 
vasttay. 
These women ate all reflections of the current thoughts and 
teptesentatives of decadents. Their failure is due to the fact 
that they have been placed in the condition of life in which they 
must rely on othets without partaking in production They are, 
- indeed, pitiable victims of the times. But the Showa era has 
now reached an epochal stage of advancement, and so the life 
~of women has come to have a great deal to do with production. 
Theit sagacity is following the tight path: they do not oppose 
exploding their will of emancipation against their sup- 
sed opponents, as they did in the Meiji and Taisho eras. One 
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of the most representative novels that treat of women’s participa- 

tion in production is perhaps Fumiko Nozawa’s Rénga Jokoh 

(Woman Brick-maker). A poor deformed girl, who is suffering 

from articular rheumatism and called good-for-nothing, is em- 

ployed at a brick factory. Her health is impaired more and mote, 
but she courageously makes up her mind to look for another iob 
which suits her better. There ate, at present, too many works 
of this sort. Briefly, it may be stated that in the Showa era— 
especially since the outbreak of the China affair—women have 
been seen to make an earnest stride along the occupational line ; 
and the places whete women can show their abilities have been 
widely opened to them. ‘That tragic age for women, in which 

Ritsuko suffered agony, has already passed away. Sétsuko, who 
is represented in Fumio Niwa’s Tokyo no Onna (Women of To- 
kyo), epitomizes the current character of a woman of the in- 
tellectual class, whose abilities can equal those of a man. 

_ It would not be inviting criticism to say that the characteris- 
tics of our women ate fully manifested in the life of our gitl work 
ers and the endurance capacity and staying power of our wives 
and mothers. Today, the State demands increased production to 
meet all the requirements of war. This has swept away man’s 
lack of understanding, and woman has become the pillar of the 
home front. The literature of today is showing women not as 
fighters for their so-called social rights, but as mothers, wives 
and sisters passionately devoted to their allotted tasks. War has 
brought about a striking change in the outlook of our women, 
who are now tesolved to prove that, in addition to their home 


duties, their service to the State constitutes an important func- 
tion of their life and living. . 
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By TATSU-ICHI HIS HIY AMA 


IDE by side with the ceaseless prosecution of the current total 

S hostilities, the production war of Japan 1s being intensified with 
remarkable energy and indomitableness. Our entite industrial set-up 
is now functioning at top pitch, and war materials ate being turned 
out in incteased volumes to feed all out military requirements. Fully 
realizing the nation’s responsibility in safeguarding the defence of 
greater East Asia, out industrial leaders and magnates, in compliance 
with the policies of the Government, are ably discharging their allott- 
ed duties to keep up the planned production ceilings of wartime indus- 
tries and advance the output of key materials in step with the tise in 
demand. Just as the military potents of the fighting front are creat- 
ing conditions for the attainment of ultimate victory, so the chiefs of 
the industrial front are successfully conducting the equally import- 
ant production warfare. The profiles of these industrial heads de- 
pict the nature of their leaderships, and also provide an eloquent com- 
mentary on the firmness of our total war industrial structure. 


I 


The safety valve of war production is iron and steel industry. 
The backbone of this key enterprise in our country is the Japan Iron 
Manufacturing Company, a semi-official corporation, capitalized at 
¥£800,000,000. Its president is Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, who is also 
chairman of the Iron and Steel Control Council and economic adviser 
to Premier Genetal Hidéki Tohjo in the capacity of counsellor to the 
am Cabinet. Admiral Toyoda is a sailor-industrialist. He switched to 

this field of work in April, 1941, when he resigned as Vice-Minister of 
= Navy to assume the portfolio of Commerce and Industry in the 
nd Konoye Cabinet succeeding Ichizo Kobayashi. It must have 
ordeal for an admiral, who had spent thirty years of life in the 
partment, to have retired from active service, especially since 
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appointed commander-in-chief of the Combined Fleet. Premier Konoye - 


and Navy Minister Admiral Koshito Oikawa entreated Admiral Toyoda 
to assume the portfolio of Commerce and Industry. He, at first, de- 
clined the offer ; but as the Premier and the Navy Minister persistently 
requested him to accept the office, reminding him of the urgent necessity 
of converting the Commerce and Industry Ministry into a munition 
organ, and promised him complete freedom of action, he acquiesced 
in their proposition. He took up his tlew cateer with unyielding 
sureness of activity, and immediately launched a reconstruction scheme, 
for which he came to be known in departmental circles as the ** Tron 
and Coal Minister.”? Unfortunately, within three months of his 
assumption of the post, the second Konoye Cabinet resigned en bloc 
in July, 1941. In the same month, the third Konoye Cabinet ‘was 
otganized with Admiral Teijiro Toyoda installed as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and concurrently Minister of Overseas. In the new role, the 
admiral attempted to improve Japan’s diplomatic relations with the 
< democratic”? countries. He succeeded in concluding an agreement 
with France for the joint defence of French Indo-China, but failed to 
reach an amicable understanding with the United States on account of 
Washington’s attitude of non-compromise. Consequently, the Japa- 
nese-American relations underwent a further deterioration, and the 
Konoye Cabinet, taking the responsibility for the bottleneck, tendered 
its resignation. 

In October, 1941, the present Tohjo Cabinet was formed in succes- 
sion to the outgoing Ministry. Hachisaburo Hirao, former Minister of 
Education and economic adviser to North China, resigned as president 
of the Japan Iron Manufacturing Company, being nominated chairman 
of the Iron and Steel Control Council. At a general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Japan Iron Manufacturing Company held in Decem- 
ber of the same year, Admiral Teijiro Toyoda was elected president 
of the concern. He was urged to accept the post by the Army and 
Navy, as well as by Nobusuké Kishi, Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and Hachisaburo Hirao. Thus for the first time an admiral 
assumed the presidency ofa business corporation, a departure from the 
convention, which was certainly necessitated by the serious tension 
in the Pacific situation. Visualizing the inevitability of an Ametican- 
Japanese showdown, Admiral Toyoda readjusted the manufacture 
of iron and steel for the needful vitalization of national defence. 
Under his guidance, iron and steel production mounted steadily, and 
this in turn helped the augmentation of the turnover of war industries. 
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Admiral Toyoda is in his fifty-ninth year. Hailing from Wakayama 
Prefecture, he graduated from the Naval Academy in 1905 at the top 
of his class. Later, he repeated the same performance at the Naval 
Staff College. On both occasions he was awatded Impetial prizes. 
During the London Naval Conference, he served as a member of the 
Japanese technical commission and assisted Viscount Wakatsuki and 
Admiral Takarabé, Japanese delegates, to press the viewpoints of the 
Japanese Navy. When the Lytton Commission visited Japan follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Manchurian incident, he was active as chief of 
the naval administration bureau in the Navy Ministry. He also attended 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference to assist Admiral Viscount 
Makoto Saito, chief delegate, as a member of the technical commission, 
which was headed by Admiral Seizo Kobayashi. On his return from 
Geneva, he was transferred to Hiroshima as commandant of the Naval 
Arsenal there, from which post he was shifted to take charge of the Kuré 
Naval Arsenal. He overhauled the structures of both naval arsenals and 
placed their productions on a wartime basis. He is credited with the 
revamping of the naval construction plan during his tenure of office 
as chief of the general affairs division of the Headquarters of Naval 
Construction, to which he was subsequently assigned. He played no 
small part in the building up the naval air force as chief of the Head- 
quarters of Naval Aviation. His brilliant naval cateer ended with the 
assumption of the post of Vice-Minister of the Navy under Admiral 
Oikawa, Navy Minister in the second Konoye Cabinet. 

: Admiral Toyoda’s rich and varied expetience in the Navy stood 
him in good stead in mapping out an emetgency plan for expanding 
the production of iron and steel, when he became president of the 
Japan Iron Manufacturing Company. At that time, this company 
though a big concern, was suffering from a slow rate of production. 
He at once adopted the policy of speed in production, with the result 
that in the four months from December, 1942, to March, 1943, both 
inclusive, all the workshops of the company turned out record outputs. 
The Kamaishi Ironworks, recently set up under its control has made 
phenomenal progress in production, Being a sailor Adeaital Toyoda 
naturally lays added Stress on disciplined and co-ordinated Beenceis 

oe All the plants under his supervision are Opetating satisf. il 

_ Moreover, as chairman of the Iron and Steel Bo CHa sian ye 
Pah cteduiced uni eel Control Council, he has 
5 ofganized unity and co-ordination among the various 

pe <a facilitating the harmonious distribution of iron: 

Be Oe Me Key war. industries. On March 18 this year, he 
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was appointed economic adviser to the Cabinet. He now enjoys 
popular confidence as the most capable leader of the iron and steel 
industry. It is certainly amazing that Admiral Toyoda within a short 
space of time has made a meteoric rise as an industrialist. 


II 

Next to the Japan Iron Manufacturing Company, the Japan Steel 
Tube Company is the largest corporation engaged in the production 
of iron and steelin our country. Ryozo Asano is its president. He is the 
second son of the late Mr. Soh-ichiro Asano, the well-known financier 
during the Meiji era. He established his reputation as a businessman 
when he was comparatively young. It was in his thirties that he wes 
elected a director of the Kokusai Steamship Company, which was set 
up with a capital of 100,000,000. In those days, there wete but few 
business corporations in Japan which boasted of so big a capital. One 
of them was the Kokusai Steamship Company and another the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company. ‘The directorate of the former was composed. 
of sixteen persons. All big financiers and financial leaders were 
represented on it, including Kanéko, Matsukata, Yamashita, Uchida, 
Kuhara, Shibusawa and young Asano, the exceptions being the heads of 
the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi and the Sumitomo corporations. 

Ryozo Asano is in his fifty-fifth year. Finishing his course at the 
Kaisei Middle School, he went over to America, where he graduated 
from the Harvard University in June, 1912, specializing in economics. 
AAs successor to Manzo Kushida and Choh-kyuro Kadono, he played a 
leading part in the management of the Economic Federation of Japan. 
In 1934, he attended the International Labour Conference at Geneva as 
a tepresentative of the business group, and in 1936, he visited Thailand 
as deputy chairman of the Japanese Economic Mission led by Yunosuké 
Yasukawa. He is now possessed of rich experience as an industrialist. 
He assumed the presidency of the Japan Steel Tube Company in place 
of Motojito Shira-ishi, his brother-in-law. 

On his return from America, young Asano became a small-salaried 
clerk in the Toyo Steamship Company. He drew only *%30 a month. 
He was assigned before long to the San Francisco branch of the com- 
pany. At San Francisco, he worked at the wharf from dawn to dusk 
for a couple of years as stevedore supervisor. This experience may 
have developed an affectionate human touch in him, which he displays 
in dealing with his employees. He returned to Tokyo in 1914 from 
San Francisco. In 1916, when the Toyo Steamship Company was 
organized, he became one of its directors. Later, he became associated 
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he became his successor. agente 
The Japan Steel Tube Company has co) can oe ot 
development under his presidency, Soars SS ecrate of iron 
os a Shine ter the copitd of the Japan Steel 
and steel, Ambitions Oe its production 
any will be doubled shortly to enlarge its produ 
ey Sis ae at 100,000,000, which, evens ae 
increased tenfold in the future, when it will have underta pt 
j i i d parts thereof in addition to 
tion of ships, aircraft and machines and p let : ai 
bes. In the meantime, he adds, ten subsidiary companies wi 
Ag a ence capitalized at £100,000,000. Part of his ambitious 
Gicas oe been realized with the Japan Steel Tube See be- 
coming a holding company for the Akita Steel Manufacturing 
Company and the Chosen Machinery Company. So 
Tatsunosuké Takasaki, who has succeeded Ghisuké Aikawa as 
president of the Manchutia Heavy Industry Corporation, 1s busy 
augmenting Japan’s fighting power. He possesses business ability of 
no mean order. As Aikawa’s trusted lieutenant, he has made sub- 
stantial contribution to the stride of the Manchuria Heavy Industry 
Corporation. He is a self-made: industrialist. When leading business- 
man Ichizo Kobayashi was Minister of Commerce and Industry, Taka- 
‘saki found an appreciative friend in him. After graduating from the 
Fishery Institute of Tokyo in 1906, Takasaki engaged in fishery and 
sometimes wotked on a lone island in the South Seas. Later, he 
decided to start the manufacture of cans for packing marine products. 
With this in view, he sailed for the United States, where he stayed for 
five years, studying manufacture of cans in vatious factories. On his 
return to Japan in 1917, he organized the Toyo Can Manufacturing 
*Company to produce cans andtinplates. Ichizo Kobayashi was good 
enough to invest money in his company. This was the beginning of 
friendship between the two, which has deepened with every passing 
year. The company gtew so ptosperous that its capital was soon 
increased to *£20,000,000. 


In 1934; Takasaki formed the Toyo ‘Tinplate Company capitalized 
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at ¥ 15,000,000. Its factory was set up in Yamaguchi Prefecture, which 
fact presented him an opportunity to enjoy Aikawa’s favour. In 
1939, he organized the Toyo Machine Company with a capital of ¥55,- 
000,000 for the purpose of manufacturing machine-tools. He also 
extended his activities to other fields of industry with creditable success. 
When Ghisuké Aikawa transferred the Japan Industry Corporation to 
Manchuria to organizethe Manchuria Heavy Industry Corporation, Taka- 
saki rallied under his banner and became director-general of the Man- 
churia Aircraft Company, one of the subsidiary concerns of the Man- 
churia Heavy Industry Corporation. In tke spring of 1940, Ichizo 
Kobayashi led an economic mission to Italy, and Takasaki accompanied 
him as adviser. When the mission left Italy for Japan, he remained 
for some time in Europe to observe economic conditions and the 
Cpetation of control economy in Italy and Germany. On his return 
home, he fully utilized his acquired knowledge in the management of 
the Manchuria Heavy Industry Corporation and its subsidiary concerns, 
particularly the Showa Steel Works. As a hobby, he keeps a small 
menagerie in the compounds of his residence, and takes intense pleasure 
in training beasts of prey. When he stayed in a Icne island in the South 
Seas in his early life, he spent his spare time in studying the psychology of 
beasts of prey, and so he became a good trainer of ferocious animals. 
Coal, together with iron, forms the corner-stone of war production. 
The supreme leader of the coal industry of wartime Japan is Kénjiro 
Matsumoto, chairman of the Coal Control Council. Although he is 
seventy-thtee years old, he carries his age wonderfully well. He was 
appointed economic adviser to the Cabinet on June 10. Though a 
financial magnate of Kyushu, he makes his influence felt in Tokyo 
financial quarters. He was born in Fukuoke Prefecture as second son 
to Baron Kei-ichiro Yasukawa, mining magnate of Kyushu. 
He was subsequently adopted into his uncle’s family. On_ his 
father’s retirement, he succeeded to his business, which he has since 
managed together with his two brothers. Therefore, he is not 
a self-made businessman. But his father was a typical self-made in- 
dustrialist, who became a leader of Japan’s financial circles during the 
Meiji era, having established the so-called Yasukawa finaneial clique. 
In 1872, Kei-ichito came up to Tokyo, where he studied at the Keio 
Gijuku, the predecessor of the Keio University. On his graduation 
from the institute, he started operating coal mines. He was so success- 
ful in his business that he becamé a leader of the mining world of 
Kyushu. He substantially contributed to the cause of education by 
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establishing the Meiji Academy. D citattead president of 
As aa oe ss Nehund to enjoys the Ss 
the Japan cca Rk ies 4.” In northern Kyushu, patticularly 
of Scan ind Obata he has organized various aby 
aN eS hers, ate repre 
cerns, among ot ne 
a Sec abecy, the Meiji Cotton Spinning Company, bee 
a oe eon and Steel Company, the Yasukawa as aaa 
Company and the Kurosaki Ceramics Company. Fy Sik coal and 
swith several business corporations, some of whic , dea e eat ie 
ules ag aS tae ae ieiky. 
See Sas Segoe aie Siig participated in the 
He has experienced active military service, nha. 
Ss ae e ee se hobby shane of 
i an Army captain on the fe : 
ecu nase oie Kita school, walking, travelling oe a 
golf. He took a practical interest in the Chinese National ae uti : 
and became a well-wishet of Koki Uae Premier and Foreig 
ini n both were at school together. 
Sein Vanteae, a younger brother of Kénjito Matsumoto and 
the fifth son of the late Baron Kei-ichito Yasukawa, is chairman of the 
Electric Apparatus Control Council. Born in Fukuoka Prefecture in 
1886, he studied at the Shuyukan Middle School in Fukuoka and then 
at the First Higher School in Tokyo, from which he entered the Blectric 
Engineering Department of the Tokyo Imperial University. On his gra- 
duation, he entered the service of the Hitachi Engineering Works, where 
he stayed a year. After that he proceeded to America to inspect diverse 
electric enginneetig works there. During his twelve-month stay in 
America, he prepared the ground for his future leadership in our electric 
engineering sphere. On his return home, he organized the Yasukawa 
Blectric Engineering Works. This concern suffered a great deal from 
the world-wide business depression, which followed in the wake of the 
termination of the first World War. Otogoro unaffected by the ad- 
verse turn continued to manage his works, which recovered its prosperty 
in the course of a few yeats. He is now our top-ranking man for the 
electric engineering industry. He assumed the present post of chairman 
of the Electtic Apparatus Control Council by resigning as president of 
the Yasukawa Electric Engineering Works: 


zation is a gteat economic force in our 
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country. Its activities cover a wide range, including the heavy in- 
dustry, in which its representative concerns are the Mitsui Mining 
Company and the Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship Company. Saburo 
Kawashima is the president of the Mitsui Mining Company. He is 
comparatively a new-comer as a business leader, and yet he is as in. 
fluential as Tadaharu Mukai, president of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha- 
Born in Fukuoka Prefecture in 1883, he joined the service of the Mitsuis 
on his graduation from the Tokyo Imperial University. He has since 
been connected with the mining department of the Mitsui financial 
organization. Though his experience in mining, especially in coal 


mining, is long and sound, it was only recently that he was elected to 
the directorate of the Mitsui Mining Company. 


In contrast, Katsunosuké Shimada is more widely known. He is 
ptesident of the Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship Company and con- 
currently chairman of the Board of Directors of the Japan Steel Works, 
the biggest semi-official ordnance factory in this country. When 
Seihin Ikéda assumed the post of director-general of the Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha, he was appointed a director of the same concern 
together with Kénjiro Kanéko, who was then director of the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. When Ikéda retired, he aided Kanéo 
Nanjo, the then director-general, in reviving che Mitsui business 
activity on a brisker scale by liquidating the repercussions of 
the international economic slump. Born in Tckyo in 1884, he 
is now in his fifty-ninth year. On his graduation from the Tokyo 
Foreign Languages School, where he studied French, he joined 
the service of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha in 1903 at the age of twenty. 
It was he who arranged for the import of Hongay coal from French 
Indo-China into Japan for the first time, while he was assigned to the 
Hongkong branch of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. In 1915, he was 
promoted to become acting manager of the London branch of the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. Then, he served as manager of the Moji branch 
from 1917 to 1923, during which time he stabilized the coal industry in 


northern Kyushu, and thus enabled it to tide over the world-wide 
business depression. 


Shimada is the coal business expert of the Mitsuis. In 1929, ke 
was promoted manager of the coal department of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. In 1928, as manager of the London branch of the Mitsvi 
Bussan Kaisha, he won widespread admiration for his clever deals in 
rew silk. ~ After the termination of the first World War, he successfully 
sold surplus shipping abroad at the request of Kojiro Matsukata. In 
1934, he was elected director of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and in 1935, 
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permanent director of the Mitsui Gomei ey ee i ee nea 
president of the Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship ommpanty ; 
gion to the late Toyotaro Tsomura He is a sound business man Ne 
holds the view that an entetprise should be managed on a secuaien y 
tational basis. At a time when our countty 1s at wat and is trying to 
organize a regional industrial structure on the principie of mee 
and co-prosperity, a man cf his type of clear head and cleat vision adds 
to out confidence in undertaking complex and vatied rehabiliation 
Pel the mining department of the Mitsubishi financial combine, which is 
as big and as influential as the Mitsui financial organization, 1s also making 
substantial contribution to the bolstering of Japan’s fighting power. 
Regarding the mining activities of the Mitsubishis, mention must be 
made, fitst and foremost, of Séntaro Kobayashi, president of the Mitsu- 
bushi Mining Company. Born in Shimané Prefecture in 1885, he is in 
his fifty-ninth year. Though he does not attract much public notice, 
he is one of the leading figures of the Mitsubishi financial combine, 
with which he has been connected since he left school. On his gradua- 
tion from the Kobe Higher Commercial School in 1908, he joined the 
-setvice of the Mitsubishi Mining Company. In 1921, he was trans- 
ferred to the coal and miscellaneous goods department of the Mitsu- 
bishi Trading Company, from which he was promoted to be assistant 
manager cf the coal business department of the Mitsubishi Mining Com- 
panyin1924. In 1927, he was ordered by his company to proceed to 
Europe and America for investigating the coal mining industry in 
the West. On his return from the eight-month tour of Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Ametica and Canada, he was appointed manager 
of the Bibai mining office of the company in Hokkaido, which post he 
held for two years. Then, he was promoted manager of the Wakamatsu 
branch and later manager of the coal department of the company. 
The Mitsubishi financial combine was thoroughly reorganized in 
1934, and in consequence, all members of the Iwasaki household, the 
family which has founded the organization, retired from its management 
giving place to men of talent and ability. This change in policy 
proved a blessing to Kobayashi who in 1937 was elected director of the 
‘Mitsubishi Mining Company. In 1941, he was made its president. 
: Besides being the president of the Mitsubishi Mining Company, he is 
s 5 Sees a large number of Mitsui subsidiary concerns, including 
eres ce 
nited, the Kushiro Wharves and Warchouses Company, the 
arehouses Company, the 
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Chosen Anthracite Company, the Japan Light Metals Company, the 
Moushan Iron Mine Development Company, the Huainan Coal Com- 
pany and the Shantung Mining Company. This leading industrialist 
looks like a mediocre man, but behind such a commonplace exterior is 
hidden his genius which has made him what he is today. 

The three largest mining enterprises in Japan are the Mitsui 
Mining Company, the Mitsubishi Mining Company and_ the Japan 
Mining Company. ‘The last named is a subsidiary concern of the 
Manchuria Heavy Industry Development Corporation, or to be more 
definite, of the erstwhile Japan Industries Limited, which had been 
transferred to Manchuria and reorganized under the name of the Man- 
churia Heavy Industry Development Corporation. The Japan Mining 
Company has established a unique position in the field of non-ferrous 
metals, an indispensable line in the augmentation of our fighting power. 
It is expected to play a vital réle in the replenishment of the materials 
need of our war plants. That is why public attention is focussed on 
Rikichi Shimada, its prsident. He, too, is a trusted lieutenant of 
Ghisuké Aikawa. When it was decided to transfer the Japan Industries, 
Limited, to Manchuria, Aikawa made it a-condition that Shimada, then 
managing director of the Japan Mining Company, should be taken over 
as president of the Manchuria Mining Company. This shows how 
highly he was esteemed. 

From the standpoint of industrial leadership, Shimada ranks as an 
excellent technical genius. After graduating from the metallurgical 
department of the Engineering College of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity in 1907, he joined the Hitachi Mining Company. In 1909, he 
became chief of the mining section of the company and in 1912, manager 
of its Osé mining office. It must be pointed out that in 191 2, when 
gold was at par, or one mommé (one mommé is equivalent to 3.7565 
gtams) was quoted at 5, big mining concerns in Japan, including the 
Mitsuis, the Mitsubishis and the Furukawa Mining Company paid no 
attention to the mining of gold, because it was not paying. Yet Shima- 
da submitted that his company should do everything possible for 
mining gold as a national enterprise. He personally explored Korea, 
Formosa and the Malay peninsula for gold deposits. His painstaking 
exploration was tewarded with the discovery of rich deposits in Kinka 
in Korea and Vanguin in the Malay peninsula, which are now being 

worked satisfactorily. On assuming the presidency of the Manchuria 
Mining Gompany, he placed its mining operation on a solid founda- 
tion, After Bunkichi Ito resigned the presidency of the Japan Mining 
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Company to become chairman of the Mining Control Council, ae 
Shimokawabé was elevated as his successor. But circumstances force 

him to resign after a short while, and Shimada returned to the Japan 
Mining Company as its president. Now that the Government, owing 
to wartime emergency, has ordered the closure of all gold mines, 
Shimada has been compelled to transfer judiciously all the available 
technical installations to other mines and thus insure rapid expansion in 
the production of non-ferrous metals. As a man, this industrial 
stalwart looks like a simple countryman. His simple demeanour has 
endeared him to the miners. He is so fond of orchid cultivation that he 
has discovered a new orchid species which has been named after him. 


ec Sea NE 
The Sumitomo business trust has under its control the Sumitomo 
Chemical Industry, Limited, the Sumitomo Mining Company, the 
Sumitomo Electric Enterprise Company and the Sumitomo Metal 
Industry, Limited, each of which occupies a top place in its own field. 
These four business establishments ate presided over by Shunnosuké 
Furuta, who is also general managet of the Sumitomo business trust. 
In 1937, the Sumitomo Goh-shi Kaisha was reorganized as a joint stock 
company. Four years later, the four business houses under its 
control were readjusted on a war footing. As a result of the readjust- 
ment, these concerns, which had hitherto been in charge of managing 
directors responsible to the Sumitomo Goh-shi Kaisha, were each placed 
under the control of a president. The new move was the handiwork 
| of Shunnosuké Furuta, and not of Baron Kichizayémon Sumitomo, 
head of the trust. With the continuance of the China affair, the Sumi- 
tomo business trust commenced a reorientation of its enterprises in 
light of the necessities of national defence. So it quickly turned to 
wart production. At present, most of its enterprises are producing 
tmatetials tequited for the prosecution of war in this part of the world. 
Shunnosuké Furuta is the seventh general manager of the Sumitomo 


business trust. His immediate predecessor is Ma 


: Fi as : ; satsuné Ogura, former 
ae inance Minister and noted industrialist. In appeatance, Furuta is the 
Opposite of Ogura, who is thin and bony and has an austere beating. 


See Furuta has an affable nature and is broad and stout and full of vigour. 

He - S gteat ag of his subordinates, for he sometimes hobnobs 
_ With,them. His elevation to general managership was strongly op- 
posed by an influential section, but such was his popula rity that es 23 


¢ laurel. Born a second son to Kazuma Inouyé of Kyoto, he has 


‘eached his fifty-sixth year of life. When young, he was adopted into 
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the family of Keitoku Furuta, former president of the Osaka Chain 
Manufacturing Company. After studying at the Kitano Middle School 
in Osaka and the Sixth Higher Sckool, he entered the metallurgical 
epattment of the Engineering College of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 1910. Then he joined the Sumitomo 
Coppet Works, the predecessor of the Sumitomo Metal Industry, 
’ Limited, and worked like a common operative. Furuta does not behave 
like an aristrocratic industrialist. He is a worker by nature, and so he 
has something of a ‘‘ working boss ” in him. 

From his early career, Furuta has been deeply attached to engineet- 
ing. He visited Europe and America twice, once in 1914 and again in 
1929, to inspect the technical industries of the West. In 1936, he was 
elected director of the Sumitomo Goh-shi Kaisha, the central organiza- 
tion of the Sumitomo business trust. In 1938, he was promoted manag- 
ing director. Later, as general manager in succession to Masatsuneét , 
Ogura, he assumed full command of the entite Sumitomo interests. A 
present, in addition to managing the Sumitomo Metal Industry, Limit- 
ed, and the other three business establishments under the ditect control 
of the Sumitomo trust as their president, he has found time to become 
associated with a flarge number of subsidiary Sumitomo companies 
in Japan propet, China and elsewhere. His position in Japan’s in- 
dustrial circles is unique in that he is at once a technician and business 
leader. In speaking of the growth of heavy industries in Japan, his 
services cannot but be recognized. 

Kiyoshi Goh-ko is the president of the Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
Limited, which is one of the largest and most influential concerns in. 
this field in our country. He is also an adviser to the Cabinet and 
chairman of the Military Aeronautical Industry Association. In 
business quarters, he is better known as a key man in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. He has the temperament of an artist, and yet 
he is a shrewd industrialist. He comes from Mizusawa town in Iwaté 
Prefecture: In spite of his sixty-two years of life, he displays remark- 

able energy. On his graduation from the Law College of the Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1908, he entered the Mitsubishi business organiza- 
tion. In 1914, he visited Europe and America for inspection. After 
holding the posts of assistant manager and concurrently chief of the 
general affairs section of the Kobe Dockyard and director and con- 
currently manager of the business department of the Mitsubishi Goh-shi 
Kaisha, he rose to become director of the Mitsubishi Aircraft Com- 
pany. And when the Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Limited, was of- 
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pid by ging he Kobe Dock ne on 
Company, he was elected managing director 0 i ee , d 
In February, 1941, on retirement of Dr. Kohshiro Shi a as president o 
the Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Limited, he was installed in the same 
office. He has played an important part in extendin g the activities of 
the Mitsubishi business combine in shipbuilding ana in the manu- 
facture of aircraft and Diesel engines, In fact, it is he who bas built 
up the Mitsubishi aircraft industry. 
Kiyoshi Goh-ko jumped into fame some years ago when a heated 
controversy was going on as to the advisability of separating capital 
from management. He took the lead in stoutly opposing the proposed 
separation of capital from management on the ground that “* ownership 
by means of capital is essential for the successful management of an 
enterprise.” He is a constructive economic critic, and always takes the 
opportunity of pressing his viewpoints on the Government. He has 
established his position as a financial expert. Due to his activities and 
spadework, the relation between the Government and economic groups 
has become close—a relationship which is assisting the smooth opera- 
tion of our wartime economy. He is a great admirer of the late 
Count Shimpei Goto, the well-known doctor-statesman, who hailed 
from Iwaté Prefecture. While attending the Morioka Middle School 
in Iwaté Prefecture, Goh-ko played in the same school grounds together 
with Admiral Yonai, former Premier, Vice-Admiral Yasumi, Lieutenant- 
General Kanjito Hara, Admiral Oikawa and General Itagaki. This 
boyhood friendship has now developed into a strong teamwork to 
discharge best services to the nation. 

The Shibaura Electric Engineering Works dominates the field for 
manufacture of arms, machine-tools and other machines. Kisaburo 
Yamaguchi is the chief of this important factory. He isa distinguished 
See on electric engineering in Japan, and, in a way, is the maker 
a ae ey. _Heis an “ Yedokko” (Tokyo man), 
When he os oa 74 in the family of a tich tobacco merchant of Shiba. 

y two years old, a disastrous fire ruined his family. 


an erefater, he was taken care of by his uncle at Matsuzaka in Isé Pro- 


Vince. Without completing his middle school term, young Yamaguchi 


—— eal eeye and took employment in the Honjo Copper Works, 
hee ee Furukawas, teceiving twenty sen as his daily wages. 
“attended .a ni % oie time to the study of physics and chemistry, and 

| His Soh Gis aoe ool run by the Y.M.C.A. at Kanda to learn English. 

diligence attracted the attention of the manager of the works, who 
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was kind enough to give him facilities. He soon rose to become a 
sectional chief of the copper works andin 1899, receiving a company _ 
scholarship, left for the United States, where he entered the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore. He graduated from the university 
with honouts in 1902. The following year he returned to Japan and 
joined the Furukawa Goh-mei Kaisha; He took an active part in setting 
up the Nikko Copper Works for the Furukawas in 1906, and it was not 
long before he was promoted one of its directors. When the Furukawa - 
business organization established the Furukawa Electric Engineering 
Company, he was appointed its managing director. In 1918, with the 
formation of the Tokyo Electric Company by the Furukawas and the 
General Electric Company of America as a joint concern, he was 
elected its vice-president. Later, he was promoted to be its president. 
In July, 1939, when the Shibaura Electric Engineering Works came 
into being through the amalgamation of the Tokyo Electric Company 
with the Shibaura Engineering Works, a subsidiary concern of the Mitsui 
business organization, he was elected president of the new concern. 
The Shibaura Electric Engineering Works is equipped with all 
the latest technical installations and has a tip-top research laboratory. 
No small contribution is being made by the works to the advancement 
of our armament production and improvement. Large-sized electric 
apparatus are manufactured by this palnt, while small ones ate made at 
the Mazda Works, which is engaged exclusively in the manufacture of 
electric bulbs, vacuum tubes and electric calculators. "The Mazda lamps 
ptoduced by the works enjoy international feme. Synthetic black 
lead and carbon filaments manufactured by the Mazda Works have 
stabilized the position of our electric bulb industry. Other electric 
apparatus, including electric transformers, dynamos and engines, 
electric lighting apparatus, wireless telegraphic and telephonic apparatus 
and electric metres are also manufactured by the works. Now that our 
export trade for electrical goods has depreciated considerably owing to 
war, part of the works’ equipment is being used to turn out materials 
needed for replenishing our fighting potentiality. Kisaburo Yama- 
guchi, despite his ripe age of seventy, is exerting his best to enhance 
our technical efficiency through constant research work. 

The Hitachi Engineering Works, one of the largest of the kind in 
this country, is capitalized at 9%358,000,000. The Hitachi Ordnance 
Company and the Hitachi Aircraft Company are its subsidiary concerns. 
The president of the Hitachi Engineering Works is Namihei Kodaira. 
He was born in Tochighi Prefecture in 1874. He graduated from the 
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ineeti lege of the Tokyo Imperial University 1n 1900 7 
Sane Be aiobaru Shibusawa, former <5 of S oe e ing 
ial University, and Dr. Bunroku siraki, 
College of the Tokyo Imperta : ee ae 

‘dent of the Kyushu Imperial University. e 

soe Splhder of the Kosaka mine in Akita Prefecture. Later, he 
Eee eration of the Hiroshima Electric Light 


e et of electric gen 
coe tines 1905, he entered the service of the Tokyo Electric 


i any, and the following year joined the Kuhara Mining 
Saye Hitachi in Ibaraghi Prefecture at the request of Fusanosuké 
Kuhara, with whom he had cultivated close friendship while working in 
the Kosaka mine. At that time, the Hitachi mine which had been 
purchased by Kuhara was a small concern. Namihei Kodaira took 
charge of the machine-tools repair department and in 1910 engaged in 
the manufacture of machinery. When Ghisuké Aikawa, brother-in-law 
of Fusanosuké Kuhara, became president of the Japan Industries, Limi- 
ted, in which the Kuhara Mining Company was merged, he highly 
esteemed Kodaira’s technical ability, and so entrusted him with the 
management of the Hitachi Engineering Works. Kodaira certainly 

deserves credit for having developed this company without depending 
on technical assistance from abroad. 
Vv 
In modern warfare, shipping is an important item in the prosecu- 
tion of total hostilities. The establishment of Japanese supremacy in 
greater Hast Asia has thrown into bolder relief the necessity of enlarging 
our shipping capacity. At this juncture, Toyosaku Kawanami, president 
of the Kawanami Industry, who has established himself as a leader of 
our planned shipbuilding, is acclaimed as one of the men of the mo- 
ment. He is comparatively a young businessman, being only forty- 
two yeatsold. It was in 1935 that he became a shipbuilder by opening 

a dockyatd of his own at Nagasaki. On his graduation from the 

Fishery Institute of Toyama Prefecture, he joined the Toyo Can Manu- 

facturing Company in Osaka, where he worked for a little while. In 

1931, he invented the system of packing tomato and sardine together. 

Then he evolved a formula for efficient shipbuilding and made name by 

constructing three Kawanami type ships of 10,000, 2,800 and 500 tons 

respectively. In 1935, he became a full-fledged shipbuilder by pur- 
ene —— Dockyard at Nagasaki, where he started constructing 

WES according to his ee formula. At that time, all other dock- 
Japan were building ships to suit the taste of the shipowners, 

gan to build ships fo 


t incteasing our transport ton- 
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nage. His method of planned shipbuilding has now been adjusted on 
a mass production scale to satisfy our wartime shipping requirements. 
Kawanami is a great exponent of labour economy. He maintains 
that labour power is the main factor in production increase, and says 
that the present standard of efficiency can be raised by three or four times, 
if only full play is given to the spirit of labour. In fact, under the pre- 
sent total war conditions, he sees no distinction between capital and 
labour. He himself works every day in his dockyard on an isle off 
Nagasaki, wearing his overalls. He is not only a teetotaler, but also a 
non-smoker. He never leaves his dockyard except on Saturdays when 
he returns home. He lives in the same quarters with his workmen and 
gets up at five every morning with his men and takes breakfast with 
them, after which he goes to the dockyard with his men. When passing 
workmen salute him, by raising their hands, he cheers them up : ‘*‘ Good 
morning. Do your best.”” From the slips of his dockyard standardized 
ships are fast rolling down, and this. activity is proving a great boon 
to the boosting of our wartime shipping. 
The Kawasaki Heavy Industries, Limited, successor to the Kawasaki 
Dockyard, is one of the most prosperous concerns in this field. Its 
president is Shohsuké Itani, who is the Nestor of financial circles in 
western Japan. He assumed the presidency in succession to Hachisaburo 
Hirao. Born in Yamaguchi Prefecture in 1880, he is in his sixty-fourth 
year. When young, he went to Shanghai, where he served with some 
business firms and learned English at his leisure time. On his return 
home, he joined the Yamashita Steamship Company as a sort of manag- 
er, strangely enough at the age of eighteen. Throughout his long 
association with the company, he worked untitingly. It would not be 
exaggeration to say that the Yamashita Steamship Company owes its 
present development largely to his efforts. It was in 1933 that he 
retired from the service of the Yamashita Steamship Company and 
undertook the task of reorganizing the Kawasaki Dockyard as the 
trusted lieutenant of Hachisaburo Hirao. After the latter’s tetitement, he 
assumed the presidency. Itani is short of stature, but in courage and 
working ability he is as good as any “‘ big boss.” His hobby is hunting, 
especially of wild boars. 

_ The Furukawa business organization can be favourably compared 
with the Mitsuis, the Mitsubishis orthe Sumitomos. The leader of this 
big business is Suyékichi Nakagawa, president of the Japan Light Metal 
Industry, Limited, and of the Furukawa Electric Engineering Company, 
both subsidiary concerns of the Furukawas. Despite his seventy years 
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i «oa Prefecture is still hale and hearty. He isa 
of age, this mas a sere rade title. On his completion of an 
Los hes a = ANE : ice of a village office 
elementary school coutse, he entered the sefvice 0 = Me 
His initial salary was two and a half yen per month. He wot 4 s i 
village office for two years and then he was adopted cea Se) ee 
of Takézo Nakagawa, who was connected with the Ashio copper mine. 
This was the beginning of his long careet with the Furukawa business 
organization, which owned the Ashio copper mune. When he was 
only fifteen, he accompanied a group of 400 newly-tecruited minets to 
be taken to Ashio from Ohtsu as cashier and keeper of their diary. While 
en route, he attived in Tokyo, and Ichibei Furukawa, founder of the 

Furukawa business organization, taking a practical interest in him, 
permitted him to work at the headquarters of the Furukawas. He 
devoted his off time to studies. His eagerness for learning attracted 
the attention of his master, who was good enough to advise him to 
attend the Shoh-ko Middle School. Onhis graduation from that school, 
he entered the Tokyo Academy, the predecessor of the present Waseda 
University. However, he did not finish his course at the academy, but 
went over to America, being accorded a monthly scholarship of seventy 
dollars by Junkichi Furukawa, the successor to Ichibei Furukawa. 
He stayed in the United States for six years, studying at the Pennsylvania 
and Yale Universities. It is said that he made up the deficit in school 
expenses by giving American students lessons in judob, On his return 
to Japan in 1898, he was appointed chief of the sales section of the 
Ashio copper mine office. The following year, he was ptomoted 
chief of the cables and wires department of the headqurters of the 
Furukawa business organization. In 1912, when a general election for 
the House of Representatives was held under the second Saionji Cabinet, 
he unsuccessfully contested the Shiga Prefecture seat. In 1914, he was 
elected director of the Yokohama Cables and Wires Company, a sub- 
sidiary concern of the Furukawas. Taking full advantage of the 
World War trade boom, he swifty expanded the company’s business. In 
1917, when the Furukawa Bank was set up, he was appointed its mana- 
sing director. The following year, when the Furukawa business otgan- 
_ ization was reorganized, he was made one of its executive membets. 
In 1935, when. the Furukawa Electric Engineering Company was 
‘onted with the urgency of business readjustment, Nakagawa as its 
ent straightened all the difficulties of the company, Further, he 
the Yokohama Rubber Company by merging zi 
a4 npany by merging the Goodrich 


and a rubber works operated by the Furukawas. 
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Also he set up the Fuji Electric Apparatus Company by purchasing the 
Moji factory of the Kyushu Cables and Wires Company and incorporat- 
ing into the works. This factory had been under operation by the 
Siemens Schuckert Company of Germany. ‘The disastrous earthquake 
of 1923 destroyed the factories of the Yokohama Cables and Wires 
Company and the Yokohama Rubber Plant, but he succeeded in re- 
constructing them before long. The Yokohama Cables and Wires 
Company is now the largest of the kind in this part of the globe. 
Nakagawa has played an important réle in setting up the Japan Light 
Metal Industry, Limited, too, of which he is now the president. In 
addition, he is chairman of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry and vice-chairman of the Federation of Industrial 
Associations. ‘ 

The name of Chuji Suzuki may not be familiar to many people, but 
his “‘ajinomoto,” a well-known condiment, is popular with all house- 
wives who use it extensively in cooking flavoured dishes. Suzuki is 
president of the Showa Electric Engineering Company. He was born 
in Kanagawa Prefecture in February, 1875. On his gradution from 
the Yokohama Commercial School, he helped his elder brother in 
conducting a not much paying business. In 1909, when the late Dr. 
Kikunai Ikéda invented a condiment, Suzuki undertook its manufacture 
on a commercial basis and put it on the market as ‘‘ajinomoto.” At 
first, the public did not take kindly to the new condiment, which, how- 
ever, in due course of time, became a favourite not only of the Japanese 
people, but also of foreign residents. The factory which was set up 
at Kawasaki, a suburb of Tokyo, for the manufacture of ‘‘ajinomoto ”” 
was enlarged and reorganized as a joint stock company capitalized at 
*¥3,000,000. While manufacturing “‘ ajinomoto ”’ in increasing quanti- 
ties, the two brothers extended their activities to the chemical industrial 
field. In 1931, when his elder brother died, Suzuki became president 
of the company. He was so successful in his business that he established 
a firm position in Japan’s industrial and financial circles, and became the 
major investor in the Showa Electric Engineeting Company. Now as 
its president, he is engaged in the manufacture of light metals, which 
are essential for the augmentation of our fighting power. The Showa 
Electric Engineering Company is one of the two largest concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of aluminium in Korea, the other being a 
subsidiary company of the Sumitomos. : 


VI 
Like shipping, oil enjoys a key position in industrial prosperity. 
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On account of the current war, Japan’s oil industry has assumed an 
unprecedented importance. The Japan Petroleum Company, the 
biggest of the kind in this country, has as its president Keizaburo Hashi- 
moto. He was born the eldest son to Yajiro Hashimoto, a retainer of 
the feudal lord at Nagaoka in Yéchigo Province in September, 1865. 
In his boyhood, he became a friend of the late Fleet-Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto, who hailed from the same province. As his family was 
poor, he had to work for meeting the expenses of his elementary school 
education. After his graduation from the Ikuyeisha Institute at Naga- 
oka, he studied at the First Higher School in Tokyo, from which he 
entered the Tokyo Imperial University. He worked his way all through 
his school and university career, sometimes becoming a newspaper 
delivery-boy, 2 shoeblack, a casual labourer, or a teacher at a night 
school. The school of adversity ennobled his character. On his 
graduation from the Tokyo Imperial University in 1890, he entered 
the service of the Government. He successively filled the posts of a 
probationary official of the Legislation Bureau, secretary of the Privy 
Council, secretary of the Finance Ministry, sectional chief of the Tobacco 
Monopoly Bureau, supetvisor of the Bank of Japan, Customs Com- 
missioner of Yokohama and director of the Bonds Consolidation 
Bureau. In 1911, he was appointed Vice-Minister of Finance to assist 
Baron Tastuo Yamamoto. In 1913, when Baron Yamamoto was 
appointed Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, he again assisted him 
as Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. The following year, 
with the Cabinet resignation, he retired from Government service. 
In 1916, he was nominated by the Emperor a member of the House 
of Peers and the same year he became a businessman by assuming 
the presidency of the Hodén Petroleum Company. Under his able 
See te oe ree’ business conditions, which had ‘been 
nant, steadily regained prosperity. He amalgamated it with the 
Central Asphalt Company. In 1921, the 1 SN was merged 
SA as Japan Petroleum Company on an equal footing, and Hashimoto 
: is elected vice-president. In 1926, when Hisahiro Naito resigned 
It was Hashimoto who took th 
portance of the petroleum indust 


e lead in advocating the vital im- 
, ty from the national viewpoint. 
inder oe of total war, the Japan Petroleum Company has ae 
come the largest concern of the kind in the country, its capital being 
sed to ¥1 “erence following its annexation of the Ogura Petro- 
a ae eretEot Bew oil-fields in Japan is now being carried 
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on by the Imperial Petroleum Company, a semi-official concern, set up 
in 1941 with a capital of 100,000,000. The first president of the Im- 
petial Petroleum Company was Yoshi-aki Hatta. On his acceptance 
of the office of the Minister of Railways in the Tohjo.Cabinet, Hashi- 
moto was appointed governor of this semi-official concern, which post 
he holds in addition to the presidency of the Japan Petroleum Com- 
pany. The Imperial Petroleum Company is operating to secure an 
ample supply of liquid fuel in wartime by accelerating the develop- 
ment of oil resources, exploring new oil resources and advancing 
funds to, or investing in, the oil industry. 

Hashimoto is our ‘‘ oil man.” He is also the president of the 
Chosen Petroleum Company and of the Manchuria Petroleum Com- 
pany, besides being connected with some twenty other business cor- 
porations as director. Especially noteworthy is his activity as chairman 
of the Toh-a Fuel Industry, Limited, which was set up in 1939 as 2 semi- 
official concern to speed up coal liquefaction. He is showing keen 
exthusiasm in the increased liquefaction of coal in order to obtain 
a smooth supply of liquid fuel, particularly aviation gasoline. The 
governor of this semi-official concern is Miki Ohbuchi, who started 
his business careet as an official of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. On his graduation from the political department of the Law 
College of the Tokyo Imperial University, he joined the service of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. He visited America and Europe 
twice for inspection purposes. Later, he was promoted to be manager 
of the Tokyo branch of the company, whereafter he was elected its 
director. In 1939, when the Toh-a Fuel Industry, Limited, was set up, 
he was appointed its vice-governor. In January last on the demise of 
the sitting governor, he was made his successor. 

From the afore-pictured profiles of our industrial leaders, it 
is clear to any observer that the wartime industrial structure 
of Japan has been made solid and sound under the guidance of an 
array of front-rank experienced experts. Our industrial leaders in 
efficiency and capability can stand comparison with the “‘big busi- 
ness” heads of other foremost nations. The way they are gearing 
up the production potentiality of our war industries to meet the diverse 
contingencies of war and defence reveals to what extent Japan has 
become a.teckonable industrial nation. It is undeniable that our 
industrial leadership in this part of the Orient is the propellent force 
in the reconstruction of greater East Asia on the principle of regional 
understanding and economic reciprocity. 
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BUSHIDO AND ITS EVOLUTION 


The Nazi spirit of Germany has something in common with the 
_ bushido (warrior spirit) of Japan, which is now proving its mettle in 
propelling the organization of a mutual prospetity sphete embracing 
the countries of greater Hast Asia. Analogous as these two spirits 
may appear in the surface, a close analysis of them, however, discloses 
‘a considerable disparity between their intrinsic characteristics and 
fundamentals. Bushido, having along traditional background, manifests 
the age-old racial temperament of the Japanese people, whereas 
Nazism is a new force developed for the purpose of facilitating the 
natural progress of the German nation. 

The term bushido is comparatively of late origin. It was in the age 
of civil war, toward the end of the middle ages, that this expression first 
appeared in historical records. Shinghén Takéda, one of the most 
potent Japanese war lords in the turbulent age, wrote in his Koh-yo 
Gunkan: ‘‘\fa warrior fails to destroy his enemy, he will be lacking in 
exhibiting bushido. If he discards bushido, he will be beheaded by his 
enemy.” These words of Takéda profoundly impressed the warriors 
of his time, and his book came to be used as a samurai code by his re- 
tainers. It is true that from the earliest historical period a kind of 
unwritten samurai code had been in-currency in the country. This 
unwritten code was known as the *‘ mononofu no michi ” (way of the 

Samurat), whose moral principles and injunctious on fealty spurred the 
subsequent development of bushido. 
: ** Mononofu no michi” represents the morality as cherished by the 
| __ Mono-nobé family headed by Umashimadé-no-Mikoto, a retainer of the 
first Emperor Jimmv. Umashimadé with distinction commanded the 
forces of the Emperor Jimmu when the latter established his adminis- 
trative seat at Kashihara in Yamato Province. The Imperial forces 
_ wete then divided into two separate units, namely, the inner guard and 
Outer guard. The former unit was commanded by Umashimadé and 
e latter by Ohkumé-no-Mikoto. The post of the commander of the 
rd became a hereditary office of the Mono-nobé family. The 
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word ‘‘ mono” signifies arms and, therefore, ‘‘ mononofu no michi ” 
originally meant the military way to be followed by the Mono-nobé 
family. Ultimately, it was identified with the way of the samurai. 
With the ascendancy of the Soga family, the Mono-nobé clan began 
to lose its influence, and finally it became a spent force. No accurate 
records of its precepts and ethical standard are found in history. It is 
probable that they were destroyed when the clan was overthrown. But 
the precepts and the ethical standard of the Ohtomo family, headed by 
Ohkumé, which was charged with the duty of guarding the ovter gates 
of the Imperial Palace, are known through references found in the 
Mannyoshu, a collection of representative ancient Japanese odes The 
following ode typifies the spirit of the Ohtomo family : 
Umiyukaba mizukukabané 
Yamayukaba kusamusukabané 
Okbghmi no hénikoso shinamé 
Kaytrimiwaséi. 
When battle rages in the sea, 
Soak the dead bodies in water ; 
In the mountain cover them with grass. 
Always die by the side of the lord. 
Since old times, the expression ‘‘ mononofu no michi ” has remained 
familiar to the Japanese people The Mannyo poets have mentioned 
about it in one way or the other. Although bushido came to be con- 
solidated in the Kamakura period, this ancient term was not forsaken ; 
in fact, in remained in use from the Kamakura period to the end of 
the Yoshino age. In the Fuga Waka-shv, a collection of poems com- 
posed by the Emperor Hanazono, mention is made of ‘‘ mononofu no 
michi.” Without going into historical details, it would suffice to say 
that in the age of civil war ‘‘ mononofu no michi”’, under the impact of 
altered conditions, came to be recognized as bushido in ordet to specify 
the correct path that the warriors must follow. In ultimate form it 
denoted the quintessence of the martial spirit of the nation. 

In the Nara period, Japan’s telations with China became close 
and intimate, and the flourish of Buddhism reached its peak in the 
country. The Tang culture freely flowed into Japan, and in con- 
Sequence, it asimilated the best and beneficial aspects of the philoso- 
phies, fine arts and things cultural of the continent. In addition, 
it absorbed certain spiritual and cultural traits of India and 
Persia. The happy effect of these diverse assimilations was 
that Japan enriched the fold of its own civilization and _ te- 
vealed a superb elegant taste, which demonstrated its excellent 
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metit in the Heian age. Under the patronage of the Fujiwara cae a 
; ‘cism and elegant living came to prevati in the 
high sense of estheticism g Ps of the nation 
country ; but it reacted adversely on the martial set-up er aceanil ; 
In a way, it can be said that, as a reaction to the << Ww are . a 
pursuing life, the wartior oe of living came to be nur 
succeeding Kamakura period. he 
. The Se eticsdon ee military virility in the Heian age ae 
the emergence of a bushi (wartior) class in each province, which later 
became the standard-bearer of the samurai system of feudal Japan. 
This bushi class had, besides dissatisfied populace, sons of provincial 
governors and local magnates as its members. The manor system that 
was then in vogve enriched the manor lords at the cost of farming 
population, which began to form a potential unit with a view to im- 
proving its impoverished status. Clashes between the farmet-soldiers 
and the retainers of manor lords began to occut intermittently through- 
out the country, and the situation grew worse with the abolition of the 
provincial military corps system. At this juncture, the ordinary populace 
sought the protection of powerful local inhabitants who, by enlisting 
sturdy young men, organized a new military body as the nucleus of the 
samurai system that came to be established in the Kamakura period at 
the hands of Yoritomo of the Minamoto family. The adoption of the 
samurai system necessitated the reconstruction of “ mononofu no 
michi” into bushido, which, undet its new gatb, became the mortal and 
military code of the samurai class. 

During the pre-Kamakura period, internecine warfare aided the 
tise of a new military class, and in every province its power grew to 
such an extent that the court issued orders authorizing it to undertake 
the task of suppressing disturbances. Unfortunately, the new military 
class became divided into two factions, one being controlled by the 
Minamotos, or the Gkénji clan, and the other by the Tairas, or the 
Heiké clan. In consequence, an irreconcilable rivalry ensued between 
the two factions, and after the Hoghén era war (1156-58) the Heiké 
clan came out victorious. Thereupon, Yoshitomo of the Ghénji clan 

joined hands with Nobuyori Fujiwara. They made an unsuccessful 
attempt in the Heiji era to overthrow Taira-no-Kiyomori, but it 

_ was Yoritomo who subsequently caused the disappearance of Heiké 
xemacy. From the viewpoint of the evolution of bushido, the wars 
- the Ghénji and Heiké clans served to replenish the martial 
t of the ni ion on the one hand and intensify the need of having a 
Samurai stractute on the other. Jt was due to the devotion of 
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the warriors to the Minamoto family that Yoritomo was able to achieve 
his objective. After defeating the forces of Taira, Yoritomo set up a 
Shogunate at Kamakura in order to stabilize a samurai system of 
military administration in the country—a system which prevailed until 
the Meiji Restoration. 

No sooner Yoritomo had consolidated his position than he sought 
to destroy the Fujiwara branch family of Mutsu Province, because of 
the part it had played in giving protection to Yoshitsuné against his 
exptess wishes to the contrary. Yoshitsuné, the younger brother of 
Yoritomo, who had earlier heaped successes on his elder Lrother by 
winning victory after victory, took refuge in Mutsu when Yoritomo, 
fearing his growing populerity, decided to do away with him, The 
Fujiwara branch family welcomed him, and under the able leadership of 
Hidéhira determined to offer resistance against the expeditionary forces 
of Yoritomo. The new leader of the military class was not successful 
at first in his move against Mutsu Province. Finally, however, he led 
a big expedition to Mutsu and destroyed the Fujiwara family, while 
Yoshitsuné killed himself. 

It may be mentioned that the retited Emperor Goshirakawa did 
not give his assent to the Mutsu expedition of Yoritomo. But Kaghe- 
yoshi Ohba, who was the chief councillor of Yoritomo, advised him to 
do so on the basis of a Chinese military code. On the conclusion of the 
Mutsu campaign, Yoritomo energetically applied himself to the cause 
of building a reformed samurai structure with bushido as its core. He 
laid emphasis on loyalty to the Shogunate and not to the Throne. Thus 
he ofientated the original significance of bushido. However, he 
energetically encouraged the practice of filial piety and thrift among the 

warriors and succeeded in inspiring them with a new virile spirit. 
Evety warrior began to cherish bushido as his ethical, spiritual and 
military heritage. Elegance in life was replaced by an outlook of stern 
austerity. And Zen Buddhism, on account of its pragmatic conception, 
became the spiritual force, of the warrior class. 

The above-mentioned orientation in the significance of bushido was 
objectively proved when the Shoh-kyu era (1219-21) war was fought. 
The cause of this war was the teformative desite on the part of the 
retited Emperor Gotoba to restore the Imperial administration from 
the Shogun. So he issued orders for the destruction of the then 
Shogun Yoshitoki Hohjoh, who had taken over the Kamakura 
Shogunate on the extinction of the Minamoto family through 
the death of Sanétomo, grandson of Yoritomo. Close on the heels 
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of the Imperial move, Masako, widow of Yoritomo, who had been 
assisting Yoshitoki in conducting the Shogunal administration, 
summoned all the principal retainers to the Kamakura residence of the 
Hohjoh family and asked them to decide whether they wished to remain 
loyal to the Shogunate or throw their lot with the Imperial cause. All 
the retainers present in reply vowed their loyalty to the Hohjoh family 
and exptessed their unanimous will to stand by the Shogunate. Thus 
being assured of the support of the retainers, the Hobjoh family or- 
ganized an expedition to counter-attack the Imperial forces, which had 
been raised to overthrow the Shogunate. In the battle that followed the 
Imperial forces wete thoroughly defeated, indicating that the loyalty 
of the wattiors was not for the Throne, but for the Shogunate. 

The swift liquidation of the court attempt, however, clearly 
exposed the fact that the metamorphesed bushido had permeated the life 
of the warrior class. In this connection, it may be added that Yasutoki 
Hohjoh and Tokiyori Hohjoh were, to a considerable degree, 
instrumental in the transformation of bushido into a samurai vaotality 
towatd- the Shogun. All the same, bushido as prescribed by them 
was a perfect code of morality. It strecsed: (1) loyalty and filial 
piety; (2) holding of honour above everything else; (3) protection 
of weak against oppressor ; (4) selfless discharge of duties and 
responsibilities ; (5) serving a righteous cause courageously and chival- 
rously ; and (6) prusuance of simple refinement in sturdiness. These 
pole elemental attributes of bushido were not only faithfully observed 
throughout the feudal period, but also they ate being equally nourished 
by the Japanese people even in these modern days. 

When several high Zen priests came over to Ja ina 1 
: : an from China 1 
the on period, they inculcated in the ae re the then ope 
a a deep sense of loyalty. The Zen sense of loyalty in 
the indigenous principles of filial pi d li 
Sie clancd 4 2 ) piety and morality 
ped in a national form to suit the martial mentality of th rior 
class. Chikafusa Kitabataké gave a hi ae ae 
ees eek ta: gave a new philosophic interpretation to 
pauty. by. lending the conceptions of Shintoism with those of Bud- 
dhism. This new interpretation, which declated th: 
mean loyalty to the Emperor, c : a lovely could onty 
and Toshimoto Hino. Th eee) Subsrome Eine 
Be ena oe 2 severely denounced the Kamakura Shogu- 
Se ght breach of loyalty and, in alliance with Chikafusa 
mspired to overthrow the mili a See if 
awe : tary administration. By gaining the 
pport ' such coral as Masashighé Kusunoki, Yoshisada Nitta 
ee oa ‘aI . . s 3 9 
a ese Kikuchi, they sponsored an Imperialist 
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movement which initiated wars between the royalists and the adherents 
of the Shogunate—wars which culminated in a short-lived restoration 
of the Imperial administration. This trend in the situation pointed 
out that in bushido loyalty in its ultimate sense denoted loyalty to the 
Emperor first of all and then loyalty to the military administration 
which derived its authority from the Throne. 
The Imperial cause suffered a setback when Takauji Ashikaga 
established his Shogunate and with it bushido again came to mean 
watriors” moral code in’ relation to the Shogunate. Nobunaga Oda 
ae Hidéyoshi Toyotomi, both of whom later became distinguished 
i oguns, wete extremely loyal to the Throne, but they died before 
ey could restore bushido to its original siginficance. After that 
when Iyéyasu. Tokugawa established centralized feudalism, bucthee 
again came to be nurtured purely from the viewpoint of samurai 
kingthood, morality and loyalty to the Shogun and feudal lords. 
i ee the close of the Tokugawa Shogunal time, foreign nations 
ee ed the opening of the door of this country to international 
i course and, due to resultant confusion, the royalist spirit, which 
ad remained ingrained in the minds of the Japanese nationals without 
great alteration, came to manifest itself in the shape of a movement for 
the restoration of the Throne. The royalist movement steadily became 
so strong that the Tokugawa Shogunate abdicated its administrative 
power in favour of the teinstatement of the direct Imperial rule. 
Thus the Meiji Restoration was brought into being, and simultaneously 
is it the nation reverted to its original conception of loyalty to the 
aes Bushido no longer signified the mete spirit of the samurat 
class or loyalty to the Shogun ; it became the very embodiment of the 
pecs spirit of unreserved obedience to the Emperor. 
e he evolution of bushido from the Kamakura period to the present 
time suggests one fundamental fact: that is, although bushido at times 
oar to represent the spirit of the warrior class only, it never lost sight 
he supreme need of acknowledging loyalty to the Throne. Since the 
; a eta, loyalty to the T hrone has become the cardinal characteristic of 
ushido. It has attained its present purity of fornrafter passing through 
various revolutionary and experimental stages, during which occasions 
it remained in comparative obscurity. That it is now manifestin 
itself in its true form is evident from the brilliant war results fa 
nation has so far obtained in the current wat. It must be borne in 
ts that bushido symbolizes the modern national feeling of loyalty to 
the Throne and offering of selfless service to the Emperor, disregard 
ing the question of life and death. ee 
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The bushido of Japan cannot be compared with the Nazism of 
Germany for the simple reason that it has the age-old national concep- 
tion of Imperial sacredness as its fundamental basis. The Japanese 
sense of loyalty to the Throne springs from a lofty spiritual source. It 
is not connected with any political idealism. It has the protection of 
the national form of living as its Leifmotif. On the other hand, the 
Nazi spirit has as its foundation a political idealism which conforms 
to the conception of the reorganized German Reich. The bushido of 
Japan is the kinetic sub-conscious storehouse of national ad- 
vancement and security. Because of bushido, the Japanese people can 
discharge their duties being confident of success, and can courageously 
stand by their own principles and objectives. 

—Seisuké Watanabé (The Taiheiyo, July, 1943)" 


RACIAL INTEGRITY AND POPULATION FACTOR 


It is a recognized fact that the strength of pupulation determines 
the virility ofa race. Ifa country is poorly populated, it cannot force- 
fully assert its will to protect its integrity. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the population factor has a fundamental bearing on the question of 
racial secutity. Since the beginning of international intercourse in 
modern times, Japan has constantly felt the need of increasing its 
population as a means to bolster its racial power. It is certainly gratify- 
ing that the population of Japan has climbed appreciably in the last 
few decades, thereby enabling it to foster its racial prowess. Being 
blessed with an adequate volume of manpower, it is now endeavouring 
its best to create a new order of things in this sphere of the Orient. 

The blessing of population increase is clearly manifested in the 
manner in which this country has consolidated its national structure. 
When the Anglo-American pressute began to be more and mote un- 
bearable with the progress of the China affair, the Japanese Government 
was forced to revise its population policy with a view to having suf- 


ficient manpower at its disposal required for safeguarding the integrity 


of the nation in the future. Naturally, the augmentation of manpower 


. became telated to the question of national defence. On the other hand 
_ it was thought that in case of war eventuating in the Pacific, the available 
manpower would be adequate enough to insure the Saliestion of the 
objectives of Japan ; but for the purpose of making provision for future 
ntingencies it was considered indispensable to encoutage Officially a 
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further increase in population within a stipulated period. 

On account of the commencement of the Pacific war, the Japanese 
Government on January 21, 1941, adopted a reformed population 
scheme. Under this plan it was decided to increase the manpower of 
Japan to one hundred million by 1960. However, the progress of the 
Pacific wat burdened this country with new problems, and in con- 
sequence, the population scheme was again readjusted in the light of 
wartime exigencies. Now that greater East Asia is being reorganized 
on the principle of co-existence and co-prosperity, it has become 
all the more vital for Japan to increase its population, so that in- 
creased numbers of Japanese people could be judiciously dispatched to 
the southern countries to build the local defence structures and guide 
them to reconstruct their economic systems on the basis of regional 
reciprocity and harmony. To fulfil such responsibilities, it is plain 
that Japan must implement a new population policy, which will 
facilitate the release of Japanese people to the south without encroach- 
ing upon the voulme of population required to be maintained at 
home at all times for insuring national integrity and flourish. 

Inasmuch as the construction of the projected greater East Asia 
co-ptosperity sphere is primarily dependent on the ability of the Japa- 
nese people, it is incumbent on this country to reinforce its racial 
virility and creative faculty. For that teason, the population policy 
must, as a matter of utmost importance, follow a course commensurate 
with the prerequisites of national defence and advancement on the 
one hand and the question of solidifying inter-country understanding 
among the southern nations on the other. The emigtation of Japanese 
to the south must be done ina way as would not prove unhealthy to 
the promotion of the national spirit among the settlers. It would bea 
good thing to discourge inter-marriages as a means to preclude the 
possible rise of vexed biological and social problems. The Japanese 
settlers in the south must try to live in accordance with their own 
social system and avoid imposing their national features on the 
movement of local societies. 

At the present moment, when the war is still going on, it would be 
ptemature to dilate upon the manner in which the relations between 
Japanese emigrants and the local populace would come to prevail. 
Nevertheless, this much can be said that all post-war adjustments must 
be made with an eye toward the preservation and propagation of 
the spirit and culture of Japan in the areas where Japanese nationals 
would settle, as well as the elevation of local culture and local 
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i i in i ates the usefulness 1 
ee tl ae 1 the determination of all the countries of 


i ich would prope } oe 
oe vas Asia a live as component units of one ae ete y 2 
ae na In order to actualize the fruition of the envisaged ideal, Jap 
nations. 


i i the 
has undertaken the task of reconstructing greater East coe a 
rinciple of co-existence and co-prosperity, with | eee 
shown fot the traditional ideals, cultures and spirits © 
nations. 


There is a limit to which population can be increased. The man- 


i ims at having sufficient popula- 
power expansion programme of Japan “s . ee a. 


a = ae oe re constructional ability of 
Japan does not desire to restrict tl g Sh ee corte 
the southern nations by dumping Japanese se Nips 
j ioned that it is assisting Burma and the Philip 
proofs, it may be mentione Se cnieat 
ines to formulate their respective systems of national a Vv ae 
and has pledged other southern countries to permit them o ae 
the right of self-government in terms of their capabilities. a - 2 
it has renounced its special rights and interests in China to oS a 
its good faith toward the continent. All these actions 0 Japan 
transparently point out that it is pursuing the ideal of common aah 
and prosperity, and that it is sincetely desirous of cementing mutually 
beneficial connections for the lasting welfare of greater East Asia, 
simultaneously contributing to world peace and happiness. 

Tt has to be admitted that no nation in this part of the Orient can 
stand comparison with Japan in point of racial virility and organiza- 
tional ability. The racial vigour of Japan is the most potent factor 
that has enabled it to attain its present distinguished position in the 
polity of nations. Similarly its organizational ability has given it the 
opportunity of rendering its sincere aid to the southern nations in 
building the new way of life in greater Hast Asice. This being the 
situation, it is necessaty that the southern countries should be made to 

understand and appreciate the racial virility and organizational ability 
of Japan, so that they can sharpen their own racial qualities and 
constructional powets, which have become dull due to their long 
sociation with the liberalistic concepts of the Anglo-American 
In other words, by taking the racial virility and organiza- 
bility of Japan as object lessons, they must with ease reinvi- 
traditional racial spirits and constructional powers, 
e something in common with this country. A recognition 
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of this nature will go a long way to make the southern nations grimly 
resolved in performing their share in the advancement of regional 
interdependence. 

Faced with an unprecedented war, Japan has been compelled to 
execute steps aimed at increasing the birth rate. The statistical figures 
show that the birth rate is on the upgrade, in spite of the multifarious 
adverse citcumstances which have arisen owing to the prosecution of 
hostilities on a total war footing. The entire nation has now switched 
to wartime life with the fixed idea of gaining ultimate victory. It is, 
indeed, noteworthy that the infant mortality rate has become remarkably 
low. Such a phenomenon is attributable to the racial virility, which 
has all along guided this country to preserve the integrity of the State 
by overcoming untold hardships and difficulties. 

The war in greater East Asia has accelerated the need of increasing 
population. In the meantime, the racial characteristic of Japan is 
giving its full display. The Japanese as a race believe in the principle 
of live and let live, and, for that reason, théy are endeavouring their 
utmost to organize a greater Hast Asia co-prosperity sphere. The 
Japanese ideal of brotherhood among nations has given a powerful 

inspitation to the southern peoples to work for obtaining their proper 
places in the new arrangements that are fast developing in this section 
of the world. The efforts that are being made by Japan to restore 
greater East Asia to its rightful status beyond doubt indicate its 
sincerity of purpose and purity of intenticn. 
—Yoshio Furuya (The Nippon Hyoron, July, 1943) 


WARTIME SHIPPING OF AMERICA 


The maintenance of efficient supply routes is of fundamental im- 
portance to the successful prosecution of war. Every belligerent nation 
is aware that war and transportation ate inseparably related. For the 
purpose of commanding sea-lanes, which ate indispensable to the 
teplenishment of the fighting potentialities of distant war fronts, it is 
necessary to have in constant possession adequate shipping bottoms. 
Britain and America, having lost a voluminous percentage of their 
shipping, are finding it hard to gear up their communication facilities. 
They are now busily engaged in rearranging their entire sea transporta- 
tion network with a view to launching high-power offensives in the 


1 Yoshio Furuya, M.D., is chief of welfare section of the investigation department 
of the Welfare Ministry. 
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on Pacific and in the mainland of Europe. 
In the present international armed conflict, the United States has 
become the mainstay of the “‘ Democratic”? war front. Relying on its 


roduction strength and shipbuilding capacity, oe attempting a ae 

solidate its position in different combat areas. T e question es ae e 
America can meet the ever increasing demand in shipping. — ie rue 
that the construction of transport vessels has advanced coreidesialy in 
the United States. Even thenitis a fact that the transport bottoms which 
ate now being turned out according planned figutes ate proving 
insufficient fot wat purposes. Confronted with a shortage of key 
materials, as well as labour trouble and economic maladministration, 
the Washington Government itself is admitting that its mammoth 
shipbuilding programme is not being carried out expeditiously. 

The shipping history of the United States in the current century 
discloses that Ancrican trade for some years after 1910 depended on 
foreign ships for the transportation of its goods up to ninety pet cent. 
During the last World War, a confusion occurred in its shipping cit- 
cles. In 1914, the yeat when the war started, America was obliged to 
conduct its foreign trade by relying on its own fleet of merchant marine 
which aggregated 5,360,000 tons. It realized for the first time the 
imperativeness of enlarging its mercantile fleet, and so it revised the 
Law of Ships’ Nationality, enacted the Wartime Shipping Law and 
endeavouted to effect a rapid expansion of its shipbuilding industry. 
It empowered the Shipping Bureau to direct the multiplication of the 
shipbuilding capacity. In view of these initial measures, American 

___ Shipping registered a qualitative and quantitative improvement. In 
: 1915 alone, an increase of 170,000 tons was noticed. After the termina- 
<5 ston of the war, more transport vessels rolled down the slips, with the 
_ fesult that the total tonnage of American shipping in 1921 hit the mark 
000,000. : 
It is palpable that the World War period and the post-bellum trade 
m sti ated the expansion of Ametican shipping. But when an 
ession swept over the world after the short-lived trade 
etica’s shipping programme suffered a setback, though 
usly. In 1928, the total tonnage of ship construction 
t 4,300,000, of which the figure for the United 
‘hen followed a lull in shipbuilding inasmuch 
| 10,000 9,000 tons of merchant 
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Government earnestly began to revamp the national shipping structure. 
As of July that year the aggregate tonnage of American merchantmen 
was estimated at 14,630,000, The following table shows the position 
of American shipping between 1800 and 1939: 


Year Tonnage of steamers Tonnage of other Total tonnage 
and motor boats types 
1800 Unascertained 972,000 972,000 
1860 868,000 4,486,000 53354,000 
1900 2,658,000 2,507,000 5,165,000 
1920 13,823,000 2,501,000 16,324,000 
1933 12,862,000 2,198,000 15,060,000 
1939 11,952,000 2,680,000 14,632,000 


In Octoker, 1936, the United States executed measures designed to 
facilitate increased construction of merchant shipping on a short-term 
basis. In the same month, it enacted the Law Concerning Merchant- 
men, abolished the postal subsidy system, set up the Maritime Affairs 
Committee and adopted the method of granting subsidies to shipbuil- 
ders, as well as to operators of marine transports. By April, 1937, all 
necessary attangements were completed to initiate a new ship construc- 
tion scheme, and in June of the same year the Washington Government 
announced for the first time in its history a five-year shipbuilding plan. 
It was decided to construct ninety-five ships with a deadweight tonnage 
of 835,000 at the estimated cost of $256,440,000, In May, 1939, a 
reformed shipbuilding plan was enforced. It aimed at building 500 
merchantmen of various types, 300 for foreign trade service and 200 
for coastal and inland operatiors, within a ten-year period at the rate 
of fifty per yeat. Theaggregate cost was placed at $1,250,000,000. It 
is stated that uncer this plan up to June, 1941, eighty-nine ships 
representing 702,359 tons were completed and delivered, 112 represen- 
ting 872,701 tons were launched and keels were laid for the construction 
of 154 vessels comprising 1,112,892 tons. In addition, the construction 
of 198 more ships displacing 1,509,329 tons was ordered. The United 
States subsequently hurried up the expansion of its mercantile fleet 
due to tension in the Pacific situation and consolidation of Axis 
suptemacy in Europe. 

Since America assumed the réle of “‘ aresenal for the Democracies ”? 
with the passing of the Lease-Lend legislation, its involvement in 
international hostilities became a matter of time. The Washington 
Government, under the pretext that the American way of life was 
being threatened, adopted a huge national defence replenishment 
programme. At the same time, preparations were made to accelerate 
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ore merchant vessels. By the end of 1940, the 
ly invested $120,000,000 in private dock- 
yards out of its budget of $15,000,000 — for ca eo 
transport shipping facilities. Moreover, ee . Nerney 
$315,000,000 for erecting Government dockyar s and rek g 
antiquated shipping concerns. This amount was put to use in January, 
1941. Simultaneously, President Roosevelt announced an me 
shipbuilding plan calling for the construction of 200 EC2 type ships 0 
6,800 tons each at a total cost of $3 50,000,000. This followed another 
announcement for the building of additional 112 ships of EC2 type, 
seventy-two high-speed tankers and thirty-eight c type vessels. A 
third announcement was soon made specifying construction of 418 
catgo boats, and twenty-four, forty-two, thirty-nine and cighteen 
freighters respectively of C3, C2, improved C2 and Ct types, as well as 
twenty-five ocean-going tugboats. Itis scarecely necessary to point 
out that such an enormous expansion in merchant shipping was under- 
taken, because President Roosevelt had already made up his mind to 
go to wat with the Axis Powers. 

No sooner the Pacific war broke out than the Roosevelt administra- 
tion sponsored a gigantic transport shipbuilding scheme revising all the 
previous plans on a wartime basis. It may be mentioned that about 
fifty pet cent. of the net merchant shipping tonnage of America existing 
prior to the commencement of the Pacific war was not thoroughly 
serviceable. Perhaps this is another reason which prompted President 
Roosevelt to sponsor his wartime shipbuilding scheme. In a message 
to Congress in January, 1942, he gave out that 8,000,000 tons of new 
construction would be completed within the year and 10,000,000 tons 
(later corrected as 16,000,000 tons) of additional construction would 

be undertaken in the following year. The slips in use in the American 
shipbuilding industry at that time numbered some 300, of which, it is 
Said, 200 Or more were for the construction .of merchant vessels. 
ough the United States is fast consttucting merchant vessels, 
© wattime boats cannot be classed in the category of superior 
, especially when most of them belong to the so-called Liberty 
‘The subjoined table prepared from a Washington statement 
of the transport shipbuilding programme of America 
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March 26 261,473 
April 36 401,632 
a 57 619,779 
Ls 67 748,154 
July 7 790,300 
August 68 753,600 
September 93 931,000 
October 81 890,000 
November 84 891,800 
December 120 1,199,300 


On January 5, 1943, the chief of the Maritime Affaits Committee 
made public the total tonnage of merchant ships built in the coutse of 
1942. He said that 746 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 8,090,800, 
that is, slightly exceeding the figure mentioned by President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress in January, 1942, were constructed during 
the year. On the surface, this production figure looks extremely 
attractive. In teality, however, the attraction loses its brilliance when 
the types of ships are subjected to scrutiny. ‘The chief of the Maritime 
Affairs Committee himself elaborated that of the total, 542 were Liberty 
ships, sixty-two tankers, sixty-two C type standard vessels, fifty-five 
freighters for Britain, five coastal service boats and fifteen special 
setvice vessels. It is well known that the United States is producing 
Liberty ships on a mass scale by employing a simple, standardized 
method of production. During the last World War, it first commenced 
producing Liberty ships on a big scale. As the present Liberty vessels 
suffer from a qualitative inferiority, their efficiency is naturally limited. 
Therefore, from the viewpoint of efficient wartime ttansportation, the 
1942 production figure cannot be of superior advantage to the United 
States. 

The American authorities take pride in declaring that the construc- 
tion of a Liberty ship can be completed within a suprisingly short time, 
sometimes within a week. As this speed in production does not mean 
an improvement in quality and efficiency, the value of a Liberty ship in 
wartime transportation is beyond doubt secondary. Henry Kaiser, 
who was a noted civil engineer before America’s embroilment in war, 
is now tegarded in his country as an expert in the high-speed mass 
production of Liberty vessels. At present, he is one of the magnates 
of the Liberty type shipbuilding industry. He is connected with four 
extensive dockyards on the Pacific coast. Henry Kaiser asserts that 
at his dockyards a 14,000-ton Liberty ship can be constructed within 
two to ten days; but he omits to mention that the machinery parts 
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o fit a Liberty ship ate not manufactured in his plants ; they 
din finished conditions from the concerns engaged in turning 
out shipping parts. If the time required for See epee 
parts are added to the time of the construction of a Liberty sake 
certain that the total time involved in launching a ship wou ia 1 
two to three months. This is another factor which sueces that ies 
ship production capacity of the United States is depen ae : he 
output efficiency of the machinery manufacturing indu stry. o ica 
is experiencing a scatcity of materials, it can be imagined t = its 
machinery manufacturing industry is not functioning as smooth y as 
desired by the Washington Government—a limitation which is bound 
to slow down the ship production schedule. 

On January 16 of this year, a new Liberty type cargo vessel con- 
structed at a Kaiser shipyard, while undergoing test for seaworthiness, 
ctacked and sank. The American Governnient immediately appointed 
a special committee to investigate into the causes of the mishap. In 
the middle of March, the committee reported that the vessel sank, 
because the builder had neglected the welding process work, and that 
the construction was not supervised properly. The inference that can 
be drawn from this disclosure is that there exists a lack of efficiency 
in skilled supervision and highly technical work, however minor may 
be the extent. Thete is reason to believe the defects are not only 
noticeable in the building of Liberty type vessels, but also in other 
categories of transport ships. 

Since America’s entry into the Axis-“‘ Democracy ” war, the metr- 
cantile fleet of that country has sustained considerable destruction. 
According to an announcement of the Reich Government, Germany 
from the start of the European war to the end of June, 1942, sank 
Anglo-American shipping aggregating 19,640,000 tons. Italy is 
understood to have accounted for the destruction of about’ 1,500,000 

Sts oe tons of shipping up to the time of the North African campaign. The 
BAS ok ee Imperial Headquarters has announced that the enemy shipping sunk by 
ee the Japanese Navy up to May came up to more than 2,000,000 tons. 
The German Government recently stated that its undersea craft and 
lanes had sent to the bottom 2,448,400 tons of shipping during the 
fst four months of the current year. If all this destruction in ship- 
ing bottoms are added up, it becomes more than obvious that both 

Britain and the United States have lost a great deal of their transport 
“shi ; : Information notes frequently issued by Washington 
i ae S ttansport shipping capacity has been 
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depleted owing to losses incurred in the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 
Consequently, it is trying its level best to bolster its ship production 
structure ; but due to a crop of adverse circumstances, it is yet unable 
to meet the wartime demand for transport vessels. On top of this, it 
has been burdened with the responsibility of supplying ships to Britain 
—a responsibility which is taxing the domestic production power. 

If one wete to accept the version of Washington that it possesses 
the power to carry out its shipbuilding programme to the fullest extent, 
he must take note of two points : first, the American Navy is still unable ~ 
to give adequate protection to its merchant fleet in face of German U- 
boat operations in the Atlantic and Japanese naval supremacy in a large 
section of the Pacific, and second, the American Government is ex- 
petiencing limitation in training crews required for the manning of its 
new ships. The first problem can only be solved when the American 
Navy becomes superior in fighting ability to the combined Navies of 
Japan and Germany. Whether the American Navy will be able to 
attain superiority is a question which cannot be entertained at this stage, 
when the naval forces of Japan and Germany are regularly sinking the 
ransports of the United States. The qnestion of training crews for 
wartime purpose is by no means an easy problem. The Washington 
Government does not deny the vexation it is facing to recruit sailors 
to the extent desired by it. 

From the official statement, it appears that America last year reached 
the planned figure for ship construction. . In view of the fact that it has 
requisitioned the services of foreign crews, it would not be inappro- 
ptiate to maintain that it has not yet been able to indenture fresh crews 
locally for manning all the new ships. This being the position, when 
the shipbuilding programme for the current year is completed, 
Washington will have to face additional complications in meeting 
the new demand in crews and in training them. ‘The American 
Government, as a temedial measure, has not only simplified the system 
of training crews, but also has reduced the number of training months. 
At the Same time, stronger steps are being taken to accelerate the 
drafting of seamen into actual service. Meanwhile, the Government 
has come to appreciate that a shortening of the training period lowers 
the efficiency of seamen, and yet it is unable to rectify the defect on 
account of immediate pressing needs. From the common sense 
viewpoint, it is clear that it would be sheer folly to put inefficient 
seamen in charge of a ship. How the United States is going to train 
an atmy of crews within,a limited time, so that the new ships, as they 
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ed for active service isa problem 


ould be commission set 
future potentiality of its wartime 


are completed, c 
f which depends the 


on the solution o 
transportation. 
The operation 0 
smooth. While on the on 
constantly revised on account © 
factured parts and materials, on the 


shipping manpower and in training seamen is 
deterrent. The attrition nature of the wat has compelled it to give 


priority to the production of armaments and enlistment of people for 
military service. This priority move has affected transport shipping. 
Quite a number of dockyards are said not to be operating at full 
blast. The present labour administration and labour-capital disagree- 
ments are also exercising an unhealthy influence on the conduct of 
the shipbuilding industry. It is evident that America’s wattime 


shipping, despite the optimistic views expres 
Roosevelt administration, is still ploughing through troubled waters. 


£ the wattime shipping of America is far from 
e hand the constructional schedule is being: 
f scarcity of labour, equipment, manu- 
other the difficulty in replenishing 
proving an irritating 


—Masayoshi Mutakami (The Gaiko Hyoron, July, 1943)" 


sed by the leaders of the 
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S.4KoKU No M.apo (OPEN Port IN SECLU. cht 
SION). By Rénkich 
Masuda. The Asahi Shimbun-sha, Tokyo. pp. ve of yo “Se 


_ The book under review describes how in the Tokugawa seclusion 
period Nagasaki became the receiving centre of Eastern and Western 
cultures. The author is of the opinion that, because the port of Naga- 
saki was not included within the closed door zone, it played a die 
tinguished part in stimulating the formation of modern Japanese 
ee pee the modern spirit of the nation. Consequently 

story of Nagasaki is i i 1 

pierre le Ns Bas = oe with the history of the modern 
The author in his preface remarks that it was in Nagasaki tha 

ae movement for adopting an open door policy was eee 

e Goto Islands in Nagasaki Prefecture used to be the operational base 
of the wako (Japanese freebooters) in the pre-Tokugawa days. These 
islands, situated in the western tip of the country and eeaes the 
sea routes between Japan and China, became an ideal spot for the ie 
change of communications between Japan, China and the outside 
world. The Tokugawa Shogunate permitted Chinese trading vessels 
to come to Japan until the eighteenth year of Kan-yei (1641), in spit 
of its adoption of the seclusion policy. On the other hand ‘it is ao 
ae noteworthy that Dutch vessels were allowed to touch at the oat 
eee ee closed door period—a fact which testifies 

a : i 

eee Ce mee s was not totally unmindful of the 
ee mae ve kept Open to outside intercourse, it was 
ae _ ae y the rapid changes that were taking place in 
= — we the world. The Dutch freighters, which were allowed 
dee port, were tequired to submit to the authorities concerned 

por : containing the current news abroad. A report of this nature 
ee er = Haepae ts fustisu-gaki, As a result of Nagasaki’s close contact 
ae and, the intelligentsia of that locality began to study the Dutch 

guage, and many Dutch books were translated into Japanese. Sub- 


‘se i 
quently, it became an annual custom for the Dutch consul to visit 
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i int the Shogun with the current 
Yedo (present Tokyo) in ee cue ek “a Le inneeieene 
ria ine onal outlook and feverishly started 
intercourse developed an intern = Bs cuttare. Finally, Naps 
an pon to such an extent that the eighth 
sa See . cob AK ed the ban on the importation of 
ae ae in After that, the port city became 
eae of Soden activities and the movement for the re- 
umption of contacts with outside nations. 
so re tance fe 
~ teli igi , which she 
pny oe Sie Sioa ees Dutch culture Sad foreign affairs was 
x iod. At that time, this city was an 
promoted in the Tokugawa petiod. At ime, Rs 
i io is i h as many Chinese and Hollanders 
international metropolis inasmuc y Ch se 
were living either as permanent or temporary residents. On accoun 
such relations, it will not be absolutely incorrect to say that gee a 
during the last lap of fedualism maintained contacts with abroad, t Bee 
the scope of these contacts were limited. Itis undeniable that Nagasa : 
Jed in the indigenous manufacture of the European style weapons O 
wat. It could not have done so unless it had received the due en- 
couragement from the Shogunate. 

_ The volume, after narrating the rdéle the Goto Islands played in 
furthering wako enterprises, enumerates the hazardous ventures accom- 
plished by some of the wako leaders—ventures which brought Japan in 
indirect relationship with China of the Ching Dynasty. Incidentally, 

mention is made of the exploits of Nagemasa Yamada in Siam and 
of Sohtaro Arakiin Annam. Also it is attractively referred that Zuiyé- 
mon Itoya, who devoted himself to the propagation of relationship 
‘between Japan and Luzon, laid the foundation of this country’s pef- 
_ Manent intercourse with the Pacific. ‘Then it is explained that the 
renewed national popularity of Confucianism and the useful enterprises 
ettaken by the naturalized Chinese impelled Japanese scholars to 


apan in terms of the world. In this connection, the forward 
iS 
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Hidéyoshi Toyotomi. Itis hardly necessary to say that he made no small 
contribution to the growth of the textile industry. Hesettled down in 
Japan and got married. His son, Nizayémon Nagashima, later earned 
fame as a master weaver. Perhaps the most valuable contribution to 
the development of the weaving industry was made by Wu Chen-kuan, 
a Chinese artisan, who came to Nagasaki in the first year Shoh-oh, as 
well as by his descendants. 

The writer says that in Nagasaki the resident Chinese and the 
naturalized Chinese took a great interest in understanding things Japa- 
nese on the basis of Chinese culture and philosophy. In other words, 
they manipulated the stride of geniuine Chinese style learning of Japan 
in opposition to Shinto-Confucian learning then prevailing in Yedo, 
It is, therefore, not sutprising that Chu Shun-shui, a Chinese philosoph- 
ef, was warmly welcomed by the feudal lord of Mito and the former, 
under the patronage of the latter, developed a distinct school of learning 
for the Mito clan. Chu Shun-shui was a Confucianist hailing from 
Yuyao Prefecture in Chekiang Province of China. It was in 1665 
that he became a lecturer on Confucianism at a school managed by the 
Mito clan. The discourses he held are said to have constituted the 
core of the aforesaid school of Mito learning. 

The author goes on to relate the circumstances which facilitated 
the introduction of Chinese pediatrics in Japan, and thereafter continues 
to record documentary episodes concerning the contribution of resident 
Chinese in the progress of Japanese literature. He states that the 

literature which flourished in Yedo received a notable stimulus from 
the literary activity of the Chinese residents of Nagasaki. By way of 
amplification, he asserts that Nagasaki attracted the scholars of Yedo 
who vied with one another in visiting that city. These scholars, while 
sojourning in Nagasaki, made it a point to call on the local interpreters 
of Chinese and then visit the houses of some prominent Chinese resi- 


discussions on literature and painting. 
Chinese stage-shows. Among these 


hokusanjin Ohta and Sanyoh Rai, all 
f letters. 


: BOOK REVIEWS , BOOK REVIEWS 
Japanese fine arts; in fact, some of them became setious students of 
jobruri music; whereas some othets began to acquite proficiency in 
appreciating the merits of Japanese poetry and in composing haiku 


ism in the advancement of indigenous cuiture and industries. 


Serron Ron (THE Eciirse oF PoxrmicaL PARTIES). By 


rag 


~ {seventeen-syllable) verses. Moreover, a selected group. of Chinese . : : : , ane oe 
ena ‘a pupils of the famous haiku poet Basho. The Yasuxo Suzuki. The Nippom Hyoron-sha, Tokyo. pp 3 
author reproduces some of the verses improvised by Basho during his Jen. ik ed 
visit to Nagasaki, and alludes to the relationship that came to be es- At a time when party politics has ceased to exist, it may seem un- 
tablished between Basho and his Chinese pupils. a necessaty to dilate upon the erstwhile activities of the political parties 


in Japan. The various political factions in the country voluntarily 
dissolved themselves during the term of the second Konoye Ministry in 
order to enable the emergence of a single-calibre politics. However, 
the dissolution of all political parties in the interest of national unifica- 


ee egy Oe we : : tion in wartime does not in any way mean that the people have been 
- fate in the Ghénroku era, sent a pathetic letter t of her friends. i eae a Be ‘ aie a : 
: P et to one of deprived of their political right to participate in the administration ; it 


ec oe ie etiam . S = eee only indicates that the whole populace, realizing the supreme need of 

~ SSO Be seers : oe ee maintaining unshakable solidarity, have discarded party politics in 

Yawa (Nagasaki Night Talks) compiled by Jyokén Nishikawa. Fol- | Ga F canal Ola ; 

lowing this narrative, the author pays particular attention to expose the a Ee oe Bare . . £ 

cosmopolitanism of Tokugawa Nagasaki and the patt played by the . ume peo ope on scusoa the systems a 
¢ 8 ot es eee ea politics that have grown up in different countries and their relations 


: eee ae social = diplomatic fields. He ~ with governments. It adds that political inclination which is inherent 
Pits € successful conduct of the Nagasa in mankind caused the peoples of the world to strive for achieving a 


administration was assured due, a i i fe oes es ; . 
que, among other things, to the able services coalition between politics and administration. In modern times, 


, . e oS ‘ i % 
$ oe | events - oe almost all the countries of the world admitted politics in the conduct of 
Remedies. aad of Oldtasan and Ee Sats ae - Ip ah administration, and thus political governments came to be formed in 
_ immortality as heroins of monumental ae > : wW. ae e Bi those countries which accepted “ democratic” liberalism. Ultimately, 
Eiitable Space is given to stress that ae = - ae : 5 : e there developed four distinct types of administrative systems : they are 
ed eed accitas ee ne -uta an s ne the Presidential parliamentary system, the Constitutional monarchial 
Be othe Tokpawa period and ia ee s country towat system, the Republican patliamentaty system and the Royal parlia- 
Belinea deview ie 1: tly Meiji era. es mentary system. These political organisms are now in operation, and 
ally tells how Naoacaki -. ing and informative in that it it is seen that in most cases the first three systems are functioning as the 
Sib lland. aes = aintained close connections with mouthpieces of pluto-“‘ democratic”? classes. ‘The last system, under 
g the Tokugawa Shogunal time, thereby which category the political machinery of Japan can be placed, is, on 
the other hand, making strenuous efforts to make politics a healthy 


~The book chronicles an illuminative episode to show that even a 
_ few part-Japanese proved themselves thoroughly efficient in producing 
excellent literary pieces. It appears that a Eurasian girl of Nagasaki, 
who was deported to Jagatara (present Java) by the Tokugawa Shogu- 


| 
i 
‘i 


oS Sees outside affaits on the one : 
oe modern culture on the other. The : national force without any party bias. 
sion recorded herein can be viewed as an exposé of. The political parties as existing in Britain and the United States 
CPT S | clearly point out that the so-called ‘* democratic ”? administrative prin- 
ciple has been made a parliamentary weapon to indulge in political 
warfate. The tendency of each party or a combination of patties is to 
usurp the administrative power for self-interest. ‘The concept of 
democracy ** has been brushed aside by giving prominence to political 
capitalistic force, which is not only bent upon exploiting the loci saatves 
> 
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but also the peoples of other nations. As a reaction to the proclivity 
of political capitalism, dictatorial forms of governments have come to 
be established in certain countries. It is undeniable that the con- 
frontation between the proletariat anid the bourgeois is very acute in 
“‘ democratic’? States, where capitalist-imperialism has become the 
hall-mark of political freedom and parliamentary control. 

As long as a political party submits to the operation of a capitalistic 
administrative system, it cannot reasonably organize a genuine national 
government ; nor it can further the interests of the general masses. It 
has either to remain as a forceless opposition to capitalist-imperialism 
or become an appanage of plutocracy. In Britain and the United 
States the resentment of the working classes against the pluto-‘‘ demo- 
cratic’ groups is, indeed, strong ; but they are unable to impose their 
will, because their purse-strings are controlled by the capitalist-im- 
petialists. Unless by a national convention capitalist-imperialism is 
discarded, the workers of Britain and America will not have a ‘‘ demo- 
cratic” chance to ameliorate their conditions to the extent desired by 
them. 

. The author, after describing what he calls the emptiness of the 
S ‘democracy ” of the Anglo-American nations, goes on to give a 
resumé of the growth of political parties in Japan. from the Meiji era 
until their dissolution lately. In elucidating the modern political 
history of this country, he Opines that modern politics, which was born 
Nee a a an ie completed its infancy when the first 
_ cca € pe unecs the new Constitution. Then came 
fate aS kee as see, parliamentary politics, with the 
Shs fog Sac nal Party Cabinet was formed in 1898. Noting 
i aes > eaders started a 
ment which lasted till the rest of the 
political parties in the country cons 


Constitution preservation move- 
Meiji era. In the Taisho era, the 
olidated their respective positions 
e conduct of adnimistrative affairs. 


un t Plorable incidents occurred, which more ot 
Sones ae the outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria. The 
a oan campaign and the founding of the State 
ae Ae pe seertecnce of a movement for political re- 
‘as accomplished. It was only when 

the scheme of organizing a Na- 

cal parties on their own initia- 

d association to be 


continued to remain in the current — 


on 


i eee) 
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formed. In this manner, the Taisei Yokusan Kai (National Service 
‘Association) was established. After the outbreak of the current war 
in greater East Asia, the Taisei Yokusan Kai organized the present 
Taisei Yokusan Seiji-kai (National Service Political Association) as a 
kindred body, and solely entrusted it with the task of crystallizing 
national politics on a single-dimensional basis. — The Taisei Yokusan 
Seiji-kai is now the political platform of the entire nation. 

The writer believes that party politics was tried in Japan in the 
form of an experiment. It is true that the Constitution of Japan sanc- 
tioned the formation of political parties to assist in the operation of the 
Diet machinery. Regrettably enough, the political parties utilized 
their constitutional privileges in a wrong manner : that is, they tried to 
introduce the Anglo-American liberal system on a reckonable footing. 
Naturally other sections of the people vehemently objected to the 
institution of foreign political methods, and in consequence, political 
tug-of-war became regular affairs. On the termination of the Man- 
churian incident, the political consciousness of Japan started reverting 
to its original state, meaning that this country determined itself to 
implement necessary measures required for the eradication of Anglo- 
American liberalism. The commencement of the China affair out- 
spokenly indicated the imperativeness of forsaking party politics in 
favour of unified national politics. The prolongation of the China 
affair and the Anglo-American policy of full-throttle interference in the 
affairs of East Asia speeded up the liquidation of party politics, and, as a 
concomitant step forward, the consummation of politics on a national 
scale followed. ‘Therefore, it must be observed that the acceptance of 
the current single-dimensional politics means that Japan has reverted 
to its own political standard and system in the light of modern 
necessities and contingencies. ; : 

It is now being recognized in the country that the organization of 
several political parties, each having its separate aims and objects, not 
only undermines the smooth operation of the administrative machinery 
but also proves a great hindrance to the consolidation of tational 
defence. This recognition has voluntarily prompted the replacement 
of party politics by national politics, which is the traditional political 
sentiment of the people. In the past, political parties, on account of 
their individual interests, obstructed the smooth movement of the 
administrative machinety. On top of this, bureaucracy and party 


politics failed to come to an working attangement, an unhappy de- 


velopment which handicapped the promotion of Japanese diplo- 
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o ; ; internal political troubles, Japan 
macy ina virile way. Owing to with . pressute of Anglo- 


- was tepeatedly obliged to put aap ey Chin, afait caused 


i i otta affal 
A ee Bat cates, as well as economic a 
ane nit the activity for crystallizing politics, steps were taken 


i _ The Japanese people of dif- 
fer of er mo ee enaly supported fi 
Be sinttration to bolster the ae oe. ee i a : a 
rendered unavoidable the execution Of fgiC_ ec jen 

italization of the power of the National Service pec ation p 

/ Ol to cor ae its economic and political ee peas ie 
Anglo-American nations adopted the policy of imperilling ‘ s ae 
by means of economic and military encitclements. From t aa oo 
it is apparent that the unnatural Anglo-American opposition q pee 

the inevitable dissolution of all political parties, and also hardene 

resolve of the Japanese people to restore East Asia to its Pore ee 
by eliminating thoroughly the intervention of London and Washingt 
in matters concerning this part of the Orient. 


Following the disclosure of the conditions which necessitated a 
fejection of party politics, the book touches on the State Say fo) 
Japan. It says that Japan, being an emperor-centric State, 1s always 
devoted to the protection and préservation of the Throne. Any activity, 
political or economic, construable as harmful to the cause of the State 
is regarded as an act of lees-majestie ; so the people in general, manifest- 
ing loyalty and obedience to the Emperor, perform their respective 
duties for the wholesome benefit of the State and not for individual 
gains. The constitutional system of Japan, when viewed in the reflex 
of national emperorhood, unfolds a family image with Emperor as the 
patriarch of the State. Hence, the constitutional monarchy of this 
country has a unique characteristic of its own. It cannot be likened 
to the characteristics of other constitutional monarchies. From the 
liberalistic standpoint, the political fabric of this country can be called 
the Royal parliamentary system, though such a designation can nevet 
epted by the Japanese people. The emperor-centric political con- 
f Japan automatically renders null and void the propagation 

hoctatic” system of parliamentary politics. In Japan, 
€ secutely developed on a national basis and not on 

ty basic. If any political party has to be main- 

SBS 8 
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political organization like the present’ 
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Lastly, the author, in dealing with the latest one-way politics, 
Predicts that the time is destined to come when State politics would 
come to prevail in an ideal manner. In the interim, he suggests that, 
for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary parliamentary complications 
and intensifying the total prosecution of hostilities, it would be a good 
thing to convert the Diet into a full-feldged National Service Legis- 
lature. Those who are intetested to know why Japan abandoned 


patty politics will find in this volume sufficient material to reach a con- 
clusion, 


Nippon No DAIGAKu (THE UNIVERSITIES OF JAPAN). By 
Toshiaki Ohkubo. The Sohghén-sha, Tokyo. pp. 400. 2.46 yen 


From early times to the end of the feudal period there had been 
many institutions of learning in Japan ; but the modern form of univer- 
sities came into being in the nineteenth year of Meiji, when the Imperial 
University Ordinance was promulgated. In this volume, consisting of 
four parts, the entire course of the development of educational institu- 
tions in the country has been traced. The writer refers to ancient 
academies of learning as ancient universities in order to maintain that 
the university system has been in existence in Japan since old days. 
The first part deals with the earliest universities, the second with the 
feudal universities, the third with the universities established in the 
first half of the Meiji era and the fourth with the universities of the 
ptesent day. 

At the outset, it is said that in ancient times there were boarding 
universities in Japan; they were open exclusively to court nobles. 
They fell into decay in the latter part of Heian age owing to internal 
strife and turbulence. When the feudal system was organized in the 
Kamakura petiod, there appeared on the surface a military culture, 
which called for the inauguration of feudal universities chiefly to cater 
to the taste of the samurai class. It was only with the construction of a 
modern pattern of society in the early Meiji era in replacement of the 
feudal society that the foundation of the rapid growth of modern 
univetsities was firmly laid. 

In the feudal period, there were two distinct types of universities 
—one for the family members of the court nobles and the other for 
feudal military households. They existed in different parts of the 
countty, and each of them had certain characteristics of its own. In © 

~ the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the tradition of having 
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: bodes. ived in conducting government schools. 
Beas preserved even when the Kohgaku-sho and the 
aN oy ho, respectively schools for the study of Japanese and 
Kanga ee were set up in Tokyo in the early part of the Meiji 
Be eisent too, the same tradition is being honoured, though the 

‘ ae system has become modern in application and form. : 

The University Law in Japan, in addition to prescribing the opening 
of government universities, sanctions the organization of See oe 
The history of private institutions in Japan dates back . 7 a i wie 
the Sohghei Shuchi-in was founded. In the second alf o : ey ie 
teenth century, the Kanazawa Bunko was established by cae i 
‘Hohjoh. After that, in order came the organization of the Kokugal = 
jiku (small-scale private school for Japanese classics), the Sas 
. (small-scale ptivate school for Chinese classics) and the Yohgaku-jiku 
(small-scale private school for European languages). Along with this, 
note should be taken of the national system of temple education, which 
was popular in the feudal period, and is still being continued in some 

remote areas. bus 

The number and kinds of private universities now functioning in 
the country reach a sizable total. They include the Keio University 
founded by the late Yukichi Fukuzawa, who was one of the pioneer 
thinkers and educationists in the Meiji era. Then there is the Waseda 

University and several other ones run by different sects of Buddhism. 

Those educational insutitutions which were established by diverse 
Bes _ Christian denominations have been placed under State control, and, in 
2 ___ View of the present wartime necessity, their management has been shifted 
to the hands of designated Japanese organs. 

‘The ancient boarding universities, which were ao Daigaku-ryo, 
¢ were run in imitation of the Chinese university system. ‘The mode of 
agement, curriculum, ideals and aspirations of the Daigaku-ryo were 
dentical with those of the Chinese system. In modern times, the 
_ Universities of Japan, in spite of the fact that they have adopted the 


the national standard of higher 
onal ideals, morals, sentiments 
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founded the Shoh-heiko, and about this time, too, the diverse feudal 
clans established their own schools within their respective ere 
It may not be irrational to suggest that the present government a 
ptivate universities, in promoting their development, incorporated the 
essential features of these earlier educational institutions. Just as the 
feudal universities were charged with the mission of protecting and re- 
inforcing the feudal mechanism of the nation, the present ones are 
entrusted with the task of instilling in the minds of the students the 
need of offering selfless service to the State and implicit obedience to 
the Throne. Ifin place of the feudal mechanism the current imperial 
mechanism is substituted, it will be seen that the modern universities 
ate nothing but the modern development of the feudal ones. 

The ancient universities imparted learning in accordance with the 
regulations of the “‘ritsurei-seido”’ (official training system). As the 
then ruling administration wanted institutions to train candidates for 
official purposes, the ancient academies obviously became centres of 
those branches of learning which were indispensable to the making of 
capable administrative officers. That is why they were monopolized 
by the family members of the court nobles. "The boarding universities 
were most flourishing in the early Heian age, when Japanese culture 
and civilization began to take an elegant turn. Unfortunately, however, 
the close of the same age ushered in an era of internecine warfare, with 
the result that the Daigaku-ryo lost its previous excellent character. 

‘The Sohghei Shuchi-in may be mentioned as a representative pri- 
vate school in the Heian age. It was founded by Abbot Kohboh and, 
besides giving education to the sons of the upper class, it sought to 
enlighten the common enthusiasts, so that they could give a better dis- 
play of their gifts. With the stabilization of the Shogunal system of ad- 
ministration, the education for the masses came to be restricted; whereas 
the military class was encouraged to acquite as much learning as pos- 
sible. Luckily, however, from the common class came 


tinguished personages, and this caused the administrative authorities to 
readjust their education policy, 


should be given to disseminat 
came the popularity of the temple school system. 
culture demonstrated its worth in the Tokugawa p 
education a the common populace increased 
appearance of popular educational or ans, such as t 

Ptimaty school) and the Wajiku Ce higher aoe 
perspective to the imparting of learning to co 


ya (temy le 
school) added 4 ae 
mmonets. 
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_ The writer says that the reorientation of the educational structure 
in the Yedo period was not only undertaken as a matter of administra- 
tive reform, but also as a judicious step to insure the progressive en- 
~ lightenment of the people. Furthermore, the rise of a number of 


metitotious scholars, educationists and men of letters ‘hastened the 


* 
et 


Saeee 


ulmination of a cultural evolution, which expanded national enthusiasm 
for more education and knowledge. Such talented educationists as 
) ga and Banzan Kumazawa devoted their whole energy 
ide the educational stride of the nation, Simultaneously, the 
ities of the Bansho Shirabé-dokoro (Institute for Investigating 
reign Publications) roused the urge of the forward-minded people 
seek knowledge from abroad. The impact of foreign infiltration 

'd the end of the Tokugawa period brought about a fundamental 
the feudal educational structure, and the visionary reform- 
ataged the comprehensive diffusion of foreign learning. 
spread on a national scale at the vety beginning of the 


teby accelerating the advancement of modern university 
ion in the country. 


oa 


ae 


eee 


CHRONICLE OF CURRENT EVENTS 


June 2 His Majesty the Emperor 
admits into the Supreme Council of 
Field-Marshals and Fleet-Admirals 
Admiral Osami Nagano, Chief of the 
Navy General Staff, General Count 
Hisa-ichi Térauchi, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese Army forces in 
the southern region, and General 
Ghén Sughiyama, Chief of the Army 
General Staff, in appreciation of 
their meritorious services for many 
years. . 
Vice-Admiral Chu-ichi Yagumo is 

appointed commander of the Kuré 

Naval Station and Vice-Admiral 
Marquis Téruhisa Komatsu com- 
mander of the Sasého Naval Station. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, broad- 
casts an eighteen-minute message in 

English to his homeland. He says 
that he will do his best for the na- 
tional fight for liberty from outside 
India and adds: “In this struggle 
there is no going back and there can 
be no faltering.” 

_ June 22 Starting with an alterca- 
tion between some negroes and 
whites, homeward bound from an 
amusement locality late on the night 
of June 20, violent demonstrations 
against the coloured people taged 
today in every part of Detroit, centre 
of America’s war production. On 
June 21, the Governor of Michigan 
wired President Roosevelt asking for 
the dispatch of military detachments 
to bring the situation under control. 

temporary State of siege was 
declared in Detroit by War Secretary 


Stimson in accordance with a Pre- 
sidential order. ; 

Following an agreement signed 
today between Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, and John 
Lewis, President of the Union of 
Mine Workers of America, the third 
coal miners’ strike has ended. The 
new agreement will remain in force 
until October 31. = 

June 23 Mr. Shighéo Ohadachi, 
chief civil administrator and Mayor 
of the Shoh-nan (Singapore) Special 
Municipality, has been chosen Govet- 
nor of the new Tokyo Metropolis 
to be inaugurated on July x. 

June 24 Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
Presents to Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shighémitsu the First Class Order of 
the Grand Eagle Cross through 
German Ambassador to Tokyo 
Heinrich Stahmer. 

In an inspiring broadcast from 
Radio Tokyo, his second address to 
the Indian people, Mr. Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose reiterates his resolve to aid 
the Independence movement inside 
India by means of outside nationalist- 
activities. 

The Kanégafuchi § inning Com- 
pany will — absorbed e its Seats 
company, the Kanégafuchi Jitsu 
Kabushiki Kaisha, s take a inte: 
tive in the industrial adjustment 
policy to be pursued in accordance 
with the bills enacted at the eighty- 
second session of the Diet, it ie = 
announced by Mr. Shingo Tsuda. 
President of the two concerns, at 
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the former’s general meeting of 
shareholders. 

War casualties of the United States 
Army number 53,958 officers and 
men, who were killed, wounded, 
teported missing or taken prisoner, 
it is announced by War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson. \ 

June 23 The Cabinet adopts a 
draft plan for the wartime mobiliza- 
tion of students in industrial plants. 

Final arrangements are completed 
at Nanking on Ge Rosca of the 
Shanghai International Settlement 
to the Chinese Republic, 

June .26 Lieutenant-General 
Shighénori Kuroda, supteme com- 
mander of the Japanese Army forces 
in the Philippines, formally appointed 
on June 20 the Philippine Independ- 
ence Preparatory Committee of 
twenty members headed by Jose P. 


planes that came attacking the Japa- 
nese-held Solomon area and shot 
_ down twenty-seven of them, accord- 
Ang to a communiqué issued by th, 
Imperial Headquarters, = 


pas ed in American 

gress. ue the first time that 

_ -ongress has shown its disapproval 
a of th cise of the constitutional 

e President, 
S 


novation and strengthening of loca] 
administrations in Japan Proper, 
dividing the whole district of Japan 
into nine regions. The new plan 
seeks to revamp fundamentally the 
existing local set-ups through syn- 
thetic liaison and adjustment and 
break down the old structure of 
prefectural division. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, well- 
known nationalist leader of India, 
broadcasts his first message of 
greetings to the Japanese nation 
from Tokyo Radio. He speaks in 
Hindusthani. 


June 29 Admiral Seizo Kobayashi, 
tetired, is recommended for chair- 
manship of the Central Co-operative 
Council of the National Setvice 
Association. The council’s fourth 
annual convention will be held for 
three days beginning from July 14. 

A pledge expressing the firm 
determination of the religious bodies 
to play their rdle in the prosecution 
of the current war is taken at the 
first Asia Development Religious 
Co-operative Conference held at the 
Nippon Seinénkan. 

Thirteen of the eighty-three enemy 
planes that appeared over Kulam- 
bangra Island and Munda on New 
Georgia Island in the Solomons on 
June 26 were shot down by anti- 
aircraft batteries of the Japanese 
Army and Navy forces, it is dis- 
closed. 

June 30 Fifty-three youths from 
Countries arrive in 


tteen 
fala : 
ment and items of under- 
pertaining to the retroces- 
of the International 
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Settlement of Shanghai are signed 
at Nanking between Japanese Am- 
bassador to Nanking Masayuki Tani 
and Nanking’s Foreign Minister 
Chu Min-yi. Premier General Hidé- 
ki Tohjo issues a statement on the 
matter. 

uly rt ‘The following announce- 
oe is made by the Imperial Head- 
quarters: Early on the morning of 
June 30 a powerful enemy fleet con- 
sisting of transports, cruisers and 
destroyers appeared off Rendova 
Jaland in the Solomons. Part of 
this force effected a landing on the 
island. The Japanese Navy air forces 
launched daring attacks several times 
on the enemy and sank or heavily 
damaged six enemy transports, three 
enemy cruisers and one enemy 
destroyer and shot down more than 
thirty-one enemy planes. The Japa- 
nese Army and Navy forces in that 
area are keeping up their Operations 
in solid co-operation. 


A new chapter opens in the history 
of the capital of the Japanese Em- 
pite as the Tokyo Municipality be- 
comes Tokyo Metropolis today with 
the amalgamation of the prefectural 
and municipal administrative organs 
into the new metropolitan system. 
Mr. Shighéo Ohdachi is appointed 
its fitst governor, while Mr. Mitsu- 
maro Matsumura, former governor 
of Tokyo Prefecture, is appointed 
vice-governor. 

The appointments of many ‘pre- 
fectural governots, including four 
former Cabinet Ministers, are an- 
nounced with the introduction of the 
teform in the domestic administrative 
system. Among them ate: gov- 
etnor of Osaka Prefecture, Kakichi 


. Kawarada (former Home Minister) ; 


Sovetnor, of Niigata - Prefecture, 
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Tamon Mayéda (former Embassy 
Councillor) ; governor of Aichi Pre- 
fecture, Shinji Yoshino (former Com- 
merce and Industry Minister); gov- 
ernor of Miyaghi Prefecture, Shinya 
Uchida (former Railway Minister) ; 
governor of Hiroshima Prefecture, 
Sukénari Yokoyama (former Chief 
of Metropolitan Police Boatd) ; and 
governor of Fukuoka Prefecture 
Shighéru Yoshida (former Welfare 
Minister). 

A total of 2,234 enemy planes have 
been shot down and 283 others 
damaged on the southern Pacific war 
front by the Japanese Army and 
Navy forces since August last year, 
according to figures released by the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

The Soviet forces open offensive 
operations in the Smolensk area. 

The Japan Securities Exchange, 
teplacing the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
and other similar institutions in this 
country, is inaugurated with due 
ceremony attended by Finance Minis- 
ter Okinori Kaya, its new president, 
Mr. Takashi Isaka, and othets. ; 

July 2, The Imperial Headquarters 
says that the Japanese Navy air units 
continued to attack the enemy in the 
Rendova area on July 1. The com- 
Ptehensive results scored by the 
Japanese forces on June 30 and July 
1 follow: B-Class cruiser, sunk, 
one ; B-Class cruiser, damaged, one 3 
large-type destroyer, sunk, four ; 
destroyer, sunk one; destroyer, da- 
maged, one ; transports, sunk, three; 
ttansports, damaged, three; aircraft 
destroyed, Seventy-seven ; and Japan- 
ese airplanes not yet returned, more 
than thirty-one. 

The United States Government’s 
announcement on the battle at 
Rendova, in ist, follows : Japanese 
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planes of various types incessantly 
attacked the Ametican forces on 
Wednesday from early in the morning 
to late in the evening. The Amer- 
ican land and naval forces challenged 
the Japanese. The American trans- 
port Macaulay, 7,700 tons, suffered a 
direct hit from a Japanese torpedo- 
plane and was sunk. 

July 3 Japanese — submarines 
claimed a toll of eleven enemy vessels 
with an aggregate of 85,000 tons 
during June, it is revealed in « press 
note of the Imperial Headquarters. 

July 4 Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
declares at Singapore that he will 
establish a provisional government 
to push the movement for independ- 
ence. He is. also chosen as the 
Supreme Indian leader in greater 
East Asia. 

_ Mr. Wang Keh-min, former chair- 
man of the North China Political 
Council, is reinstalled in the same 
office by the Nanking Government 

: following the death in illness of 
-__._._ ¢haitman Mr. Chu Shen on July 2. 
a July The Imperial Headquarters 
States that the Japanese Navy fighter 
Squadrons on July 3 raided Rendova 
Island, and in an engagement with 
_ enemy fighter planes shot down nine 
them. No damage was done to 
apanese Side. Several Japanese 
¢ ets before dawn of July 2 
Rendova Hatbour and at- 
tal places on the western 
harbour. In this taid the 
; yers sank one enemy 
d another, 


opinions on measures to prosecute 
the common war. 


Agreement has been teached be- 
tween Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
of Japan and Premier Phibul Song- 
gram of Thailand for including the 
states of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan and 
Trengganu in the northern part of 
Malaya and the Shan states of Keng- 
tung and Mong Pan in Burma into 
Thai tertitory, according to a joint 
communiqué issued by the Japanese 
and Thai authorities in Bangkok. 

The Board of Information says : 
“* The Premier and concurrently War 
Minister, General Hidéki Tohjo, 
leaving Tokyo on June 30, artived 
in Shoh-nan (Singapore) today, July 
§. The purpose of this trip is to 
visit Thailand, to exchange views 
with Field-Marshal Premier Phibul 
Songgram and other Thai leaders, 
which he has already concluded, to 
inspect the various southern areas 
and, at the same time, to express his 
encouragement and appreciation for 
their efforts and labours to Field- 
Matshal Count Hisa-cihi Térauchi, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
Army forces in the southern tegion, 


the officers and men of the Japanese - 


forces, as well as to the officials and 
Private civilians who are all actively 
engaged in the various areas.” 
Premier Sikorski of the tefugee 
Polish régime who was on his way 
to London after finishing his inspec- 
ton trip to Syria was killed in an 
airplane accident on the night of 
July 4, it is announced in London. 
é July, 6 The following notification 


and is issued by the Imperial Headquatt- 


ts concetning the war situation in 
J ‘ 


4 island: Japanese Army 


fotces attacked enemy 


at landing 
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places at Rendova Port on July 4, 
obtaining the following war results : 
(1) Damages inflicted on enemy : 
five transports and more than ten 
smaller vessels sunk. Depots at 
landing locations bombed and set on 
fire. Twenty-three enemy planes 
shot down in battle. (2) Nine 
Japanese planes self-blasted. 


Lieutenant-General Ma Chun at- 
tached to the headquarters of the 
First Wat Zone joined the peace 
movement of the Nanking Govern- 
ment on July 2, it is revealed. 

During one year up to date the 
Japanese Army forces in China have 
scored tremendous war tesults, it is 
revealed in an announcement of the 
Imperial Headquarters. The results 
show that the enemy left about 4575- 
800 bodies, while about 149,000 were 
taken prisoner. Those joining the 
peace movement numbered about 
96,000. In addition, large quantities 
of war trophies were seized by the 
Japanese forces. 

The United States destroyer S. trong 
was sunk on July 4, American In- 
dependence Day, the U.S. Navy 
Department announces. 

Juy 7 The following communiqué 
is issued by the Imperial Headquarters 
on the night battle of Kula Gulf: 
(1) Following its partial landing on 
Rendova Island on June 30, the 
enemy in the Solomon Group in an 
attempt to recapture New Georgia 
Island, adjacent to Rendova, landed 
on several places on New Georgia. 
As a result, fighting is developing at 
various spots on the island. (2) The 
condition of battle in the Kula Gulf 
area in northwestern New Georgia 


Island up to date follows: (A) At ” 


dawn of July 5, the Japanese Army 


and Navy garrisons on the spot and 


a Japanese destroyer squadron operat- 
ing in that area sank three enemy 
warships of unidentified types. (B) 
During daytime of the same day, the 
Japanese Navy air force in an engage- 
ment with a group of enemy planes 
in the skies over Kula Gulf shot down 
ten of them. (C) At midnight of the 
same day, several Japanese destroyers 
attached to the destroyer squadron 
attacked a powerful enemy unit 
composed of ten odd cruisers and 
destroyers and immediately sank one 
enemy cruiser and damaged and set 
ablaze another, causing the enemy 
to flee. 


July 8 The Japanese Navy units 
in Hainan Island scored the following 
wat tesults in their raids on a 
stronghold of the enemy entrenched 
and wriggling in mountain districts 
in the northwest of the Island during 
a petiod from February 21 up to late 
June of this year: (1) Dead bodies 
abandoned by the enemy, 9,500; 
(2) surrendered, 3,600; and (3) tro- 
phies, 3,200 rifles, 152,000 rounds of 
ammunition, 290 machine-guns, 
pistols and others, 1,866 hand gte- 
nades, thirty mines and ninety junks 
captured, 


The Japanese garrison forces in 
the vicinity of Salamaua in the 
southeastern district of New Guinea 
Island are engaged in offensive ope- 
tation against the American forces 
which have been landing on Nassau 
Bay since June 30 and Australian 
forces which have advanced from the 
Wau area. Especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bobdubi, the Japanese 
forces stormed the tear of the enemies 
on July 5, causing them to be thrown 
Into confusion. ‘The Japanese air 
units also on July r, 3 and 5 attacked 
the enemy forces at Nassau Bay and 
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dealt tremendous damage to groups 
of enemy vessels, landing places and 
other military installations. 

A communiqué announcing that an 
Indian National Army has been 
organized with Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as its commander is issued at 
3 p.m. by the India Independence 
League Headquarters in Singapore. 
Premier General Hidéki Tohjo visit- 
ing there in the course of his inspec- 
tion tour of the southern region 
inspected on July 6 the Indian 
National Army. Mr. Bose also te- 
viewed the army on the same 
occasion. 

The German Government author- 
ities will not hesitate to give full- 
hearted support to India’s expression 
of firm determination to resist British 
Pressure as evidenced in the otganiza- 
of the Indian National Army, de- 
clares the German Foreign Office 
spokesman in Berlin. 

_ Juy 9 The Japanese Navy air 
forces attacked Brooks Creeks, north- 
ero Australia, on July 6, shooting 
down sixteen enemy fighter planes 
in combat and smashing seven heavy 
bombers on the ground. Military 
facilities were bombed and set on 
ite at five places. One Japanese 
plane was lost. 

__ The Japanese Navy air forces on 
_7 attacked enemy forces ad- 
& to Robiana Island south of 
on New Georgia Island and 
afire the entite enemy position 
_Shooting down thirty-one 
“anes. Four Japanese planes 
feturned. 


Nanking Governments. 

July 10 According to detalied 
later reports, wat results obtained in 
the night battles of Kula Gulf ate as 
follows : “ July 4. One B-class Santg 
Fe type cruiser, sunk, one large-size 
destroyer of the Strong type, sunk 
and one unidentified warship, sent 
to the bottom. July 5. One B-class 
cruiser of the Helena type, instanta- 
neously sunk, one B-class cruiser of 
unidentified type, sunk and one 
special service ship, sunk.” 

Powerful Anglo-American Navy 
and air forces attack the southeastern 
part of Sicily and their troops land 
at several points. 

July 12 Successfully completing 
his tour of inspection of Thailand 
and various areas in the southern 
tegion, Premier General Hidéki Toh- 
jo returns to Tokyo. He left Tokyo 
on June 30. On his return, the 
Premier issues a statement in which 
he dwells on certain victory of 
Japan. 

By way of ptomoting cultural ex- 
change between Japan and Germany, 
attangements were concluded on 
July 10 between the two countties 
on the basis of the Japan-German 
Cultural Agreement which was signed 
in Berlin in 1938 for simplifying 
copytight procedures regarding 
translations. In Japan, the Dai Nip- 
Pon Copyright Protection League 
and in Germany the German Trans- 
lation Rights Agency are respectively 
to collect and pay royalty for transla- 
tion, 

July 13 The following announce- 
ment Is made by the Imperial Head- 
quarters: The enemy forces which 
have landed on several points of New 
Ge ia Island since July 5 are now 

cing toward Munda from the 
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south and north directions. The 
Japanese garrison forces ate launch- 
ing daring counter-attacks on the 
raiders. In line with the counter- 
attacks. Japanese destroyer squad- 
rons, while operating in the sea area 
north of Kulambangra Island, en- 
gaged more than four emeny cruisers 
which appeared there on the night 
of July 12 afd sank two enemy 
ctuisets and set another on fre 
causing the rest to retire. The 
Japanese side had one cruiser heavily 
damaged. 


July t4 The fourth general meet- 
ing of the Central Co-operative 
Council of the National Service 
Association begins its three-day ses- 
sion, attended by 216 representatives 
from all parts of the country under 
the chairmanship of Admiral Seizo 
Kobayashi. Premier Hidéki Tohjo, 
President Tei-ichi Suzuki of the 
Planning Board, and President Eiji 
Amau of the Board of Information 
are among speakers representing the 
Government. 

Mr. Phairot Jaiyanama, chief of 
the Publicity Bureau of the Thai 
Government, and Mr. Prichanusat 
Panyarachun, president of the Thai 
Press Association, who are to inspect 
wartime conditions in Japan at the 
invitation of Mr. Fiji Amau, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Information, 
arrive in Tokyo. 

Mr. Naoto Kohiyama, adviser to 
the Iron and Steel Control Associa- 
tion, is appointed President of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company 
by the Government succeeding Mr. 
Taku-ichi Ohmura who has tendered 
his resignation. 

One regiment of British parachut- 
ists that landed on East Catania dis- 
trict, Sicily, have been caught and 


annihilated by German fotces, it is 
teported. 


The submission of Martinique to 
the United States has been brought 
about not through any desire on the 
patt of the islanders to join the anti- 
Axis camp, but because they were 
given no other alternative than either 
to starve or surrender by the long- 
term American blockade of the is- 
land, the French Government an- 
nounces. 

July 15 Captain Hidéo Hiraidé, 
sectional chief of the Navy press 
section of the Imperial Headquarters, 
is transferred to become sectional 
chief of the Navy General Staff after 
serving the post for three years. He 
is relieved by Captain Etsuzo Kuri- 
hara, sectional chief of the Navy 
General Staff. 

The Japanese garrison forces on 
New Georgia Island on Juiy 14 
attacked the American forces, which 
attempted to land on the eastern area 
of Munda in a large formation, at 
the seashore and sank more than 
twenty vessels, putting all the re- 
maining forces to rout. Part of the 
American forces, which had pre- 
viously been advancing to the eastern 
sector of Munda, came raiding, but 
the Japanese garrison forces im- 
mediately repulsed them. 

July 18 Up to July 18, anti-Axis 
forces lost 214 warships and trans- 
ports, totalling 861,000 tons, ac- 
cotding to a D.N.B. war corres- 
pondent covering the Sicilian front, 

With fierce fighting in the Orel- 
Bielgorod sector extending gradually 
southward, heated activities are re- 
sumed in the sector west of Krim- 
Skaia and at the Kuban bridgehead 
with the German and Soviet forces 
locked in furious engagements. 
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TREATY ON TAXATION OF JAPANESE SUBJECTS IN CHINA 


In pursuance of the basic purpose of the Joint Declaration of Japan and 
China concerning Co-operation for the Prosecution of the Wat and in con- 


tights enjoyed by Japan in China, their Ambassador to China carry on nego- 
tiations with the Foreign Minister of the National Government of China 
concerning a draft treaty based upon a concrete plan deliberated upon and 
formulated by the Technical Commission mentioned in Article 6 of the said 
Agreement which relates to the application of the laws and regulations of 


88 whereof the undersigned, dul i i i 
nereof t} 2 Guly authorized by their respective 
ve signed the present Treaty and have affixed hater their 


ws and regulations of the 
cts under the stipulations 
thereof, the Foreign 


| 
} 
} 
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Minister of the Chinese Government shall make an advance notification to 
the Japanese Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic 
of China. ; 

Article 2 The application and execution, in respect of Japanese sub- 
jects, of the laws and regulations of the -Republic of China which shall 
govern Japanese subjects under Article 1 of the Treaty shall, in so far as such 
application and execution require judicial procedure, be effected by Japanese 
Consular officers until such time as Japanese subjects become amenable to 
the Chinese court jurisdiction. 

In cases referred to in the foregoing paragraph, Japanese Consular 
officers shall, subject to the general rules and principles of consular jurisdic- 
tion, apply the relevant laws and regulations of the Republic of China. 

In case sentences of fines, etc., are pronounced in accordance with the 
stipulagon of this Article, the proceeds from such fines, etc., shall belong to 
the Republic of China. 

Article 3 In case Japanese subjects have cause for demur against the 
administrative measure taken by the competent authorities of the Republic 
of China on the basis of the laws and regulations of China which shall govern 
Japanese subjects under Article 1 of the Treaty, the Government of the Re- 
public of China shall take adequate steps to redress the grievance. ; 

Article 4 The Government of the Republic of China shall, on their 
own accord, readjust promptly whatever requires readjustment in the exist- 
ing system of taxation. 

Article 5 The scope of the laws and regulations of the Republic of 
China which shall govern Japanese subjects under Article 1 of the Treaty 
and the manner of application thereof shall be published in the Official 
Gazettes respectively of Japan and China. 

Article 6 The present Agreement shall come into force simultaneously 
with the Treaty. 

(4) Terms of Understanding 

1 Ad Article 2 of the Supplementary Agreement to the Treaty : 

The stipulations of the said Article of the Supplementary Agreement 
shall not be applied pending decision by separate consultation between the 
Japanese Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to China and the 
Foreign Minister of the Chinese Government. 

2 Ad Article 3 of the Supplementary Agreement to the Treaty : 

The Chinese Government shall not for the time bein 


Eighteenth year of Showa, corresponding to the 
seventh month of the Thirty-second year of the Rep 
SB ae aT eS 
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ALLIANCE BETWEEN JAPAN AND BURMA 


(1) Asnouncement of the Board of Information, August 1, 1943 

Burma has proclaimed her independence today, August 1, 1943, and hag 
immediately declared war on the United States and Britain. 

Japan has given immediate recognition to that country and has had a 
Treaty of Alliance Between Japan and Burma signed between Mr. Renzo 
Sawada, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Japan to Burma, 
and Dr. Ba Maw, Prime Minister of Burma. 

The principal points of the treaty are as follows : 

‘ The Government of the Empire of Japan and the Government of 

urma, 

_ ._ Mow that the Government of Japan has recognized Burma as an 
independent state, , 

being resolved that the two countries shall tespect each other’s self- 
asserting independence and prosecute, in close co-operation with othe- 
Countries, joint construction based on justice in greater East Asia and therer 
by Aa the the peace of the whole world, 

Ve, with the firm and unshakable determination to eradicate all s 

lav outces 
of an in ex oe agreed upon the following articles : 

Tticle I Japan and Burma shall accord to each other all kinds of 
CQ-operation, military, political and i ition 
oo sae ma economic, for the successful prosecution 

Article 2 Japan and Burma shall mutuall ion i 

> tender cl = 
the joint construction designed for the Se Seiogane fc 
country in greater East Asia with a view to enhancing common ptosperit 
and re ee the os and advancement of gteater East Asia. eg! 

e 1G : 
se. ai ‘ ae S ees of detail in tegard to the execution of the present 
i eemed necessary, be decided throu h ultati 
between the authorities concerned of the two countries Reet ions 


2 Article The = 
signature, ‘ Present Treaty shall come into force on the date of its 
See (2) Statement by the Japanese Government 


Today August 1, 1 : 
2 > 943, Burma ha 
th has declared + proclaimed 


— 


: 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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a new otder in accordance with the great spirit which guilded the founding 
of the Empire, that of enabling, all nations to have each its proper place and 
all peoples to enjoy life in security and peace. : i 

At a moment when Manchoukuo is collaborating with us with all her 
strength in the prosecution of the war and when China and Thailand also are 
already in perfect co-operation with us marching vigorously forward toward 
the attainment of our common aims, the independence of Burma and her 
resolute rise to action to participate in the war further consolidates the unity 
of greater East Asia. a gle ue 

Japan is resolved to crush our age-long common enemies, the United 
States and Britain, by rendering still closer her co-operation with these neigh- 
bour countries and in conjunction with her Allies in Europe to establish a 
new order founded upon ethical principles. : 

The Imperial Japanese Government hereby make clearly known their 
convictions both at home and abroad. 


(3) Statement by the Premier 

Today, Burma has proclaimed her independence and has declared war 
on the United States and Britain. Japan has immediately recognized Burma 
and concluded with her a Treaty of Alliance. 

We recall on this occasion that for a long period of time the people of 
Burma, though having a fervent desire for independence, had continuted to 
suffer misery and distress under the tyranny of Britain. Following the out- 
break of the war of greater East Asia, however, the armed forces of the 
United States and Britain were swiftly swept out of Burma by the skilful 
strategy and valiant fighting of the officers and men of our Imperial Forces, 
inspired by the August Virtue of His Imperial Majesty. The situation within 
and without Burma has thus undergone a complete change. The moment- 
ous undertaking for the rebirth of Burma has since tapidly progressed, and 
the age-long aspirations of Burma has thus been realized within the short 
period of only a year and a half after the beginning of the war. In greeting 
this historic and memorable day of the independence of Burma, we are 
profoundly moved by the boundless magnanimity of His Imperial Majesty 
and, at the same time, feel exceedingly gratified for the sake of Burma. 

Up to this auspicious day, many a patriot has, for the independence of 
Burma, died with a bitter and implacable heart under the inhuman oppression 
of Britain. When the Imperial Forces commenced their operations in Burma, 
Mr. Ba Maw and other people of Burma loyally upholding the trust and 
carrying on the tasks bequeathed by their martyred patriots, co-operated 
wholeheartedly in the operations of the Imperial Forces, exerting their 
utmost efforts by day and by night for the independence of their land as 
well as for the prosecution of the wat of gteater East Asia. Meanwhile 


Recollecting the distinguished services of man i i 
Y pattiots who have di 
for the independence of Burma, I wish to express hearty apart asd 
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brilliant accomplishments in the Burma campai 

paign of the officers and 
the Imperial Forces—accomplishments which have no parallel in ae 
And I wish also to express my sincere respect to the brave men of the le 


healthy development, as would b 

: € true to the name of ind 
. oe development of Burma in the future, ae ae zn 
patt of the people of Burma wil become increasingly necessary. It soe 


without saying that Japan will extend 
. f i 
Burma her increasing and Siliolelicarted — ees 


RAD 


10 TOKYO = 


News Broadcasts from Tokyo 


(1) For Pacific Coast of 
North America 


TOKYO --ssse-e00+ 0:00— 3:40 a.m, 
San Francisco 7;:00—10:40 a.m. 


JVW3 11,725 kc/s., 25.51: m. 
JLG2 9,505ke/s., 31.57 m. 


AM. 
0:00—News in English 
1;00—News in English 
2:00—News in English 
3:00—News in English 


(2) For India 


Tokyo *.0:00— 1:45 a.m. 
Calcutta.........8:30—10:15 p.m. 


JVW2 9,675kc/s., 31.01 m. 
JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 


A.M, 
0:00—News in Hindustani 
0;20—News in Urdu e 
0:40—News in. Tamil or Bengali 
(alternatively) 
1;00—News in English 


(3) For Southwestern Asia 
2:00— 3:40 a.m. 


TVW2 9,675 kc/s., 31.01 m. 
JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 


| 2 ZI 11,800 ke/s., 


“} JVW3 11,725 kc/s., 25.51 m. 
JLG4 15,105 ke/s., 19.86 m. 


A.M. 


7:20—News in English 
§:20—News in English 
8:50—News in Portuguese 
9:00—News in Nipponese 


(6) For South America 
ROK Ors atteersasee 9:30—10:30 a.m. 
Buenos Aires 9:30—10:30 p.m. 
JZK 15,160 kc/s., 19.79 m. 
JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 
A.M. 


9:30—News in Spanish 
10;00—News in Nipponese 


(7) For India 
& Southwestern Asia 


Toky0:0--..00005 10:45—11:45 a.m. 
«.7:15— 8:15 a.m. 
Gets erent 5:15— 6:15 a.m. 


Iraq, Arabia ...4:45— 5:45 a.m. 


JZK 15,160 kc/s., 19.79 m. 
JZJ 11,800kc/s., 25.42 m. 


A.M. 


11:25—News in Arabic 
11;35—News in French 


~ JLG4 15,105 ke/s., 19.66 m. 


“JZK 15,160 kc/s., 19.79 m. 
25.42 m. 


7:30—News in Italian _ 
7:45—News in English 


(10) For Australia 
Tokyo.......:--. 5:15— 7:15 p.m. 
Sydney «:..----: 6:15— 8:15 p.m. 

JZJ 11,800kc/s., 25.42 m.. 
JZK 15,160 ke/s., 19.79 m. 
P.M. 


5:15—News in Nipponese 
6:00—News in English 
7:00—News in English 


(11) For China 
Tokyo -eesseees--- 7:30— 9:15 p.m. 


JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42m. — 
JVW2 6,675 ke/s., 31.01 m. 
P.M. ; re 
7:30—News in Nipponese — 
7;50—News in Cantonese - 
_ 8:05—News in Fukienese. 
-8:30—News in Standard Chinese 
9:00—News in Russian 


(12) For South America — 


Tokyo ---.:0s-+- 8:15—9:45 p.m 
Buenos Ai 8:15—9:45 a.m. 

JVW3 11,725 ke/s., 25.51 m. 
— - JLG2 9,505 k 


Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 
The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo 
offered by the well-equipped, smartly streamlined and completely air- 
conditioned Supet-express “Asia” serving almost all the great tourist 
centres, Dairen, Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 123 houts. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S.M.R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Hsinking, Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
:At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussu 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO... 


Head Office: DAIREN:) 09S.) Cable Address: “MANTETSU . 


Branch Offices: is ae Ticket Agents: 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden ‘Toh-a Tourist ‘Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: . 
Chinhsien, Harbin, Kirin, »Moji, Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya 
Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, i 
Tokyo, ‘Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc, 


